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This Week: 
NEW FEATURE 


Everyone has a different idea as to what 
the new agent should know about life in- 
surance before he starts selling it, but all 
agree that he should know something. Simon 
D. Jones has been successful both as a 
teacher and as a salesman, with a personal 
production running well over a million a 
year. He believes in complete equipment 
and, in this issue, inaugurates a series of 
articles which is planned to assist the new 
man in life insurance selling. 

* * * 


ROSTER 
The 1932 List of New and Retired Life In- 
surance Companies offers an unusually in- 
teresting study this year. This record ap- 
pears on pages I0 and II. 
* * * 


MORTALITY 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffmann, consulting stat- 
istician, contributes another of his series of 
articles on "Tropical Mortality.” Kenya Col- 
ony and Protectorate is the scene of the ex- 
perience discussed. See page 13. 
* * * 


DOORWAYS 
The cover picture and a special article on 
page |5 feature the home office building of 
the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis. 
* * 7 


Next Week: 
FIRE-PROOF 


J The articles in the series on "A Fire and 
Casualty Agent at Work" by Clayton G. 
Hale, appearing every other week in The 
Spectator, have already caused much fa- 
vorable comment. The third "What is ‘Fire 
Proof," will appear next week. Among 
other things Mr. Hale explains the differ- 
ences between fire proof, fire-resistive and 
non-inflammable. 
ees 


CAPITALIZING 


[ The pessimist looks for trouble in every 
profitable situation. The optimist seeks op- 
portunity in every troublesome situation. 
An article on “Capitalizing the Depression," 
by Herbert W. Heinrich, assistant superin- 
tendent of the engineering and inspection 
division of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
will be a feature next wek. 


—— 


The Major Motif 


OVE and death are the two great pillars around which all human 
sympathies and emotions evolve. Love is the fundamental 
element of all emotions. It is the attraction which turns men 

to all that is good in life. Impelled by love, men seek to attain the 
ideal and the perfect. Ever present consciously or subconsciously 
in the mind of man is, too, the spectre of death. The knowledge 
that to all there must some time be an end, alters continually the 
roads which lead men to its portals. Death inspires charity and 
hate, faith and fear, anticipation and dread. Death is sleep, eternal 
youth and immortality or yet, extinction, decay and disintegration. 
Whatever may be the object of the love that animates us or with 
what thoughts we approach our end, these two unite as primary 
incentives in every purchase of life insurance. 

No additional reason need ever have been advanced to make 
possible the matchless growth of the life insurance idea. Love which 
inspires man’s protective instinct and that inability to forecast the 
future, find in life insurance a means of expression. 

As our mind reviews the intimate story of life insurance, we 
envision a handful of missionaries, zealous and intense on behalf of 
a light that points a way to a more complacent existence. They 
preached a simple gospel. They showed how people by one act 
might demonstrate their love and guard their dependents against 
untimely death. As the tale unfolds, we see men from every 
walk of life accept this truth and build through life insurance 
financial monuments of their affection. Life insurance thus placed 
fulfills its highest purpose. For men so actuated consider their 
life insurance a sacred trust. It endures, a thing apart, long after 
all other material assets have disappeared. 

Expanding through the years, life insurance invoked many 
other appeals for it had many advantages. Life insurance is the 
best investment that man could make. It is safe and permanent. So 
sold life insurance, however, rests its case solely upon an ambition 
for riches. The baser emotions govern its purchase. So taken 
it is retained as an investment and not as an ideal. It will be 
relinquished as casually as any other security. 

Life insurance at present is much concerned over the conserva- 
tion of existing business. Without discarding any of the secondary 
arguments including its investment feature, it would seem that the 
first job of a life insurance man is to sell the idea of protection 
which lies beyond the policy and play upon the stronger emotions 
of love and death. A life insurance estate so 
founded ‘will have more permanence and Y 2 
bring a greater measure of satisfaction both Ae + A 


to the buyer and the seller. 
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MEET MR. JONES- » » » 


By Rosert W. SHEEHAN 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


F EW short year years ago there was a 

theory popular among agency managers 
Air: held that it was unwise to permit an 
agent to burden himself with an extensive amount 
of technical knowledge about life insurance. I re- 
member hearing a home office executive state bald- 
ly once from a convention platform that it was the 
business of agents to secure applications and that 
actuarial distinctions and financial comparisons 
were nothing for producers to bother their hand- 
some heads over. 

That was the attitude in the golden age of sales- 
manship, when buying power was unlimited and 
prospects disinclined to go too carefully into the 
nature and character of their purchases. Today 
there is an about-face in the attitude of buyers— 
particularly the buyers of life insurance. They 
want to know all the pertinent facts about the con- 
tract to which they are putting their signature and 
they want to discuss comparative costs and values, 
not only in relation to other life insurance con- 
tracts but in respect to other forms of investment 
as well. 

The men who patrol the firing line every day 
have sensed this and there is a growing feeling 
among them that the only kind of sales approach 
worthy of the effort is the sound approach, the only 
kind of life insurance salesman the fellow who can 
answer sensibly the most searching questions. 


Well Rounded Equipment 


When Simon D. Jones, whom this article intro- 
duces to new readers of THE SPECTATOR, began 
selling life insurance just before the turn of the 
century, he used that type of approach and em- 
ployed that brand of equipment. He had to know 
his product inside out because people were suspi- 
cious of it. We are pretty thoroughly acquainted 
with his record of over a quarter a century and so 
far as we know, there never was a time or territory 
in which he couldn’t produce a fine volume of busi- 
ness, nor was there ever an occasion on which a 
prospect stumped him with a question on life in- 
surance. 

He used to visit The Spectator’s office frequently 
in search of statistical data. He’d pore over the 
Life Insurance Year Book for several hours and 
emerge with a brief, tabular demonstration which, 
in one glance, smashingly illustrated an important 
life insurance point. His genius seemed to lie in 
just this: he could assimilate the most abstruse 
technical knowledge, draw on it for argument and 
example, and yet keep his sales presentations sim- 
ple, straightforward and comprehensible to the 
average layman. And finally, above and beyond 
this equipment, he had a burning belief in the gos- 
pel of life insurance as the greatest of all human 
agencies for the promotion of happiness, well-be- 
ing and security. 

There is a record, fortunately, of how a prospect 
reacts when a fellow like Jones with a fiery faith, 





a four-square attitude and a complete knowledge 
of his business walks in and starts talking about 
life insurance to him. 

The prospect, in this instance, was the late Dr. 
Frank Crane, probably the foremost news-syn- 
dicate writer of his time. Dr. Crane, it developed 
unfortunately, was uninsurable, but after his in- 
terview with Mr. Jones he sat meditating on the 
man and his message, and before he closed his desk 
that day he composed the following article: 


Jones is his name, plain United States Jones, 
Simon D. Jones. His middle name, however, 
oughtn’t to begin with a big, big D, because 
his middle name is Life Insurance. 

He knows life insurance backward, forward, 
and crisscross. He breathes life insurance, 
dreams it, thinks in it, talks it in his sleep and 
is it. Also what he knows about it is so, which 
is an important item. 

I met Jones the other day and he gave me 
a few slants on the subject I had not imagined. 

When you say life insurance, according to 
Jones, you must put the accent on the first 
syllable. It isn’t death you’re insuring against; 
it’s life you’re insuring for. 

The biggest element in any man’s business 
is himself. No matter what he’s worth, his life 
means more than all he owns. You could have 
your factory burn, or lose your money, or have 
all your workmen strike, to less permanent loss 
to your business than would be entailed by your 
own death. And that in terms of dollars and 
cents, quite aside from the inconvenience of 
dying. 

And life insurance means the securing of 
your own life for the benefit of your business 
and of those dependent upon it. 

When you take out life insurance you are 
harnessing your money, making it work for 
you. 

You are doing, by cooperating with many 
others, what no man can do for himself. For 
no man’s life is secure. Any of us may die to- 
morrow. All of us will live just about so long. 

You can figure out to a mathematical cer- 
tainty by the actuarial table exactly how long 
the average man in a group of ten thousand 
will live. Then by combining you secure that 
certainty for your own life, as far as money is 
concerned. 

Life insurance, to Jones, is the flower of 
democracy, the triumph of intelligent organiza- 
tion, the defeat of the greatest enemy to human 
happiness—uncertainty—the ogre that tor- 
ments millions of honest souls. 

So, if you haven’t attended to it before, go 
straight away and do it now. Insure your life 
in some reputable company. Join hands with 
your fellow men, and so doing provide cer- 
tainty (that’s what insurance, or assurance 
means) for those for whose sake you live and 
work. 


* 
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I think most readers will agree that although the 
Dr. Crane interview didn’t net Mr. Jones a penny, 
it was as great a sale as any life insurance agent 
ever made. 

The Spectator harbors the belief that the Jones 
technique is what most life underwriters need to- 
day. In these sober times, we think, business tends 
more and more to go to those companies and those 
individuals in whom the public has confidence, and 
confidence is inspired not by oratorical wizardry or 
sales legerdemain, but by the demonstration of 
rock-bottom soundness and thorough, undebatable 
knowledge. 

We have, accordingly, invited Simon D. Jones to 
write a series of articles on life insurance for The 
Spectator,, (the first of which appears on the page 
below) and it is our expectation that they will 
prove a real contribution to the business, that in 
each one of his pieces there will be something that 
every agent-reader can make a part of his own 
equipment and produce more business because of it. 

Mr. Jones has had a broad career as an insurance 
salesman and supervisor. He has made his own 
mark as a more-than-a-million-a-year producer, and 
what is more to the point, has taught others to do 
likewise. As supervisor and general agent he has 
produced and developed business in the East, the 
West and the South, in the great metropolae and 
in small towns and countrysides. Today he is con- 
sultant general agent for one of the great Eastern 
companies and has the opportunity to set down, 
for the benefit of others, something about the mate- 
rial and methods which he has successfully used 
throughout his life insurance career. 

In what he has to say there is something of inter- 
est for all the Spectator family. 


* * * 


A Prerequisite— 














WRITES SERIES ON FUNDAMENTALS 


SIMON D. JONES 


Contributes the first of a series of articles on the 
fundamentals of successful selling 
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TO UTMOST SUCCESS IN SELLING 


—.Life Insurance 


By SIMON D. JONES 








understanding of the foundation 

principles of legal reserve life in- 
surance is an essential qualification of 
a successful life insurance salesman. 
It is not possible for a life insurance 
salesman to be 100 per cent efficient 
without having a complete knowledge 
of the elementary principles of the 
business. 

Could a person qualify as a success- 
ful teacher of the English language 
before learning the alphabet, and with- 
out having a speaking acquaintance 
with the English language? A person 
cannot speak properly in the true lan- 
guage of life insurance needs until a 
working knowledge of the mechanics 
of the business has been acquired. 

Legal reserve life insurance is a co- 


AM asked if I believe that a clear 
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operative security based on common- not be licensed to sell life insurance 


sense, scientific principles which are 
just as plain and just as simple as could 
be devised by the use of arithmetic. 
The life insurance agent who masters 
the foundation principles of the busi- 
ness will constantly grow in the esteem 
of intelligent people because he can 
present his subject clearly and answer 
questions satisfactorily. He will be a 
welcome visitor. He will prosper in 
proportion to the enthusiastic effort 
which he expends in the intelligent prac- 
tice of his profession. 

It is not legal for a surgeon to prac- 
tice his profession until he has qualified 
by passing the required examinations 
involving knowledge of human anatomy 
and skill in the use of surgical instru- 
ments. In like manner, a person should 


until qualified by passing an examina- 
tion involving knowledge of so-called 
net premiums, reserves and their inter- 
relation. These are the basic elements 
of that financial system. 

From the foregoing, the prospective 
life insurance agent must not think that 
it is necessary for him to become an 
actuary before he can expect to suc- 
ceed as a salesman. The basic ele- 
ments have been simplified by actuaries 
for the benefit of those who desire the 
information, and are available in book 
form for ready use. 

With the advantage of these ready 
preparations, an intelligent person is 
enabled to obtain a full grasp of the 
basic principles of the business in a 

(Concluded on page 14) 








With the Editors 


Free Insurance 


S we recall, it was Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, insur- 
ance commissioner of Connecti- 
cut, and a past president of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, who, in protesting 
against the evil of “free insurance,” 
said that it must stop. He as- 
serted that at least in the state of 
Connecticut, where he has jurisdic- 
tion over the companies that are 
there licensed to do business, he 
planned to do everything in his 
power to see that this and other 
bad practices, such as rebating and 
twisting, would be stopped so far 
as it were possible. 

Such an attitude, expressed by 
colonel Dunham and_ seconded, 
we feel certain, by the commis- 
sioners of insurance in the other 
states, is heartily appreciated by 
the companies and the agents— 
that is by the companies and the 
agents that have any right to be 
in the insurance business. Free 
insurance, in the case of fire and 
casualty insurance, where the in- 
sured returns the policy and pays 
no premium for the time he has 
been protected against loss, most 
certainly only benefits him who 
takes. The loss, not because of 
any claim, but resulting from the 
expense of securing the business, 
which proves to be no business, 
falls immediately upon the com- 
pany and the agent, but, in the long 
run, it falls upon the honestly in- 
sured public. 

Yet this form of graft—it might 
almost be termed a racket—has 
not stopped. In fact there is no 
very conclusive evidence that it 
will stop unless even more drastic 
action is taken than is now em- 
ployed against it. The monthly 
report of the Central Bureau, just 
submitted to the New York State 
Insurance Department, gives the 
figures for unpaid earned premi- 
ums on fire and casualty business 
during the month of August last. 
The totals were higher than for 
the corresponding month of the 
the previous year. 

It is not difficult to pass along 
the buck in fixing the blame. 
Naturally the insured who takes 
the policy, promising to pay the 
premium within a short time, and 
fails to do so and also fails to pay 
anything at all for the period dur- 
ing which he was actually insured, 


should be blamed. Also to be 
blamed is the agent who wrote 
the business and failed to collect 
the premium. But the company 
that allows the agent to make it 
the underwriter of a policy where 
there is a possibility that the in- 
sured does not intend to pay or 
quite evidently will not be able to 
pay is not entirely blameless. 

Free insurance is only free to 
the person who manages, either 
because of trickery or insolvency, 
to secure it. The rest of us really 
pay for it. We believe there is a 
stronger determination than ever 
before to stop it on the part of 
those who alone are capable of 
stopping it—the companies, their 
representatives, the agents, and 
the state authorities especially 
appointed to protect the interests 
of the insuring public. And the 
sooner it is completely stopped the 
better. 


Along Usual Lines 
HILE the past year saw sev- 
eral regrettable failures in 
the life insurance field, with a few 
companies of some prominence 
falling victims of the conditions 
developed out of three years of 
depression, the record of total re- 
tirements is not at all alarming. 
The roster of new and retired life 
insurance companies for the year 
1932 is printed elsewhere in this 
issue and the list does not vary 
greatly in point of numbers from 
that of the preceding year. In 
point of fact, the life companies 
retired (reinsured or in process of 
being reinsured) numbered thirty 
in 1932 as compared with thirty- 
two in 1931. Fraternal orders and 
assessment associations retired in 
1932 also followed the precedent 
of the preceding year, matching 
exactly the 1931 number with a 
total of twenty-five withdrawals. 
Life insurance companies pro- 
jected and licensed followed more 
conservative trends during the past 
year. Only twenty-four new ven- 
tures were launched against thirty- 
three for the year before. New as- 
sessment associations and frater- 
nals projected and licensed, on the 
other hand, evinced an ambition 
that was peculiar to their own field, 
perhaps, when they elected to or- 
ganize and put into operation 
twenty-eight new groups against 

only twenty-four for 1931. 


Reserve Power 


HE same qualities or character- 

istics which go into the mak- 
ing of champions in the field of 
athletics make for success in sales- 
manship. Those qualities or char- 
acteristics can be summed up in 
two words—‘“Reserve Power.” 
This is not to be confused with 
that intangible spark of genius with 
which a favored few are endowed, 
but actual, tangible equipment 
which any intelligent man can call 
to his aid. In selling life insurance 
such equipment takes the form, 
simply of reserve knowledge of 
the business. 

On another page of this issue 
Simon D. Jones inaugurates a new 
series of articles planned to assist 
the new agent, or the old agent 
who has never quite made the 
grade in selling, to better under- 
stand his business. He puts reserve 
knowledge of the principles of life 
insurance above all other consider- 
ations, deeming adequate training 
as essential to success in selling 
as it is in surgery, or medicine. 
Not that the agent should approach 
every prospect with a long disser- 
tation on the principles and prac- 
tices of life insurance, but he 
should approach each prospect 
with the serene conviction in his 
own mind that he is going to be 
able to answer intelligently any 
question the prospect may care to 
ask about the contract he is sell- 
ing. Neither is it recommended by 
Mr. Jones that agents qualify as 
home office actuaries before they 
take up the rate book, but he re- 
minds that these actuaries have 
reduced the fundamentals of the 
business to terms and formulas 
readily understood by anyone who 
will take the time to read their 
findings. Avoid unnecessary dis- 
cussion of fundamentals, Mr. Jones 
advises. Talk needs, expedience 
and the danger of delay. Just as 
a doctor would look silly entering 
a sick room with a recital of his 
knowledge of the science of medi- 
cine, but would be hopelessly out 
of place unless he possessed that 
knowledge, so it is with the life 
underwriter. His reserve equip- 
ment is in the first place a neces- 
sary adjunct to the job of selling 
and in the second place arms him 
with what all salesmen strive for 
and few attain—complete confi- 
dence. 
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? 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Gulf States Life and Texas Security 
Life, both of Dallas, Tex., merge under 
name of the Gulf States Security Life 
Insurance Company with Z. E, Marvin 
as president of the new company. 





The John Hancock Mutual Life 
issues new policy form with acci- 
dental death benefit provision that 
automatically eliminates claims on ac- 
count of carbon monoxide or other 
gas poisoning. 





Donald G. Mix becomes assistant 
superintendent of agencies for the 
State Mutual Life, of Worcester, 
Mass. 





Daniel Boone, president of the 
American Life Convention, in a recent 
analysis of business asserted that he 
anticipates no great records for life 
insurance in 1933, but looks for gain. 





The Southern Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Durham, N. C., purchases 
assets and good will of the Wheeling 
Fire, of Wheeling, W. Va., both com- 
panies having been under the manage- 
ment of Crum & Forster. 





C. M. Martindale, a director and 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company 
of the Home Group, dies of heart 
disease. 





Survey of Southern fire insurance 
business shows that premium income 
slumped about 20 per cent and the 
loss ratio was about 75 per cent 
during 1932. 





The Niagara Fire Insurance Com- 
pany elects Frederick S. Pendleton, 
Brooklyn agency head, to the board 
of directors of the company. 





The Insurance Securities Company, 
Inc., holding company for the Union 
Indemnity Company, the LaSalle Fire 
Insurance Company and the Union 
Title Guarantee Company, is placed 
in receivership. 





The Travelers Insurance Company, 
the Travelers Indemnity Company and 
the Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
report an annual income for 1932 
$197,581,000, less than 9 per cent 
decrease from the preceding year. 





George J. Burke, Ann Arbor attor- 
ney and banker, is elected president 
of the Citizens Mutual Automobile, 
of Howell, Mich. 





The Alliance Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia declares a semi-annual 
dividend of $1.50 a share, which in- 
creases the annual rate from $2.50 to 
$3 a share. 





The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America announces apportionment 
of dividends to policyholders in the 
amount of $82,900,000. 





The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal., declares 
regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
a share to stockholders of record. 
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SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 























HERE is nothing new under the sun, 

including—most emphatically —technoc- 
racy. We plucked a book from our shelves 
the other night, one written in a remote 
period, for we were wearied of depression, 
unemployment and technocracy, but we had 
scanned only a few pages when we were 
struck with the realization that the author 
was describing, unobtrusively though pre- 
cisely, that new world which we had been led 
to believe was the exclusive discovery, or 
perhaps creation, of the modern Messiah, 
Howard Scott. 

Our author even approximated the name; 
he called it “Timocracy,” and described it as 
a socialistic aristocracy of merit. What better 
definition of technocracy could you ask for 
if by “merit” you mean technical brains? 
And in passing we might say that for defini- 
tions of this new science generally, seek any- 
where except in the camp of the technocrats. 
The science of language, apparently, is not 
among their assets. 

We bring up this ancient origin (it is prob- 
ably one of a hundred) not because it proves 
or disproves anything about the subject, but 
because it lets a little air out of the great 
technocratic balloon. Almost daily, it seems, 
we are revolutionized by science but life, like 
the Missouri Rate Case, still goes on, and 
pretty much according to familiar formulas. 

We welcome, like any thinking man, such 
new statistics that the technocrats may be 
able to uncover about production, consump- 
tion, or the price system, but for the best 
prophetic romance ever woven we wouldn't 
give two eggs. 
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Current Economic Trends 


Gross income from agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States declined 
from $11,950,000,000 in 1929 to $6,- 
600,000,000 by 1931, a decrease of 
40 per cent, and to an estimated total 
of $5,250,000,000 in 1932, a decrease 
of 65 per cent from the 1929 figure. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
111.20 and closed Saturday, January 
14, at 111.44. 





Composite average of 30 rails closed 
Monday at 25.17 and closed Saturday 
at 25.27. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 77.24 and closed Saturday 
at 77.81. 





American Airways, Inc., carried 19.4 
per cent more passengers during De- 
cember, 1932, than in the same month 
the preceding year, and for the entire 
year 64 per cent more passengers 
= 44 per cent more express than in 
1931. 





Official figures compiled by the 
Transatlantic Passenger Conference 
for 1932 reveal that the total move- 
ment of eastbound and westbound 
passengers between the United States, 
Canada and Europe amounted to 859,- 
969 passengers, as compared with 
941,975 in 1931, a decrease of 82,006. 





Another increase in steel production 
for the country as a whole, of 112 
points, which establishes a rate of 
17 per cent of capacity or the highest 
since the last week in November, is 
reported by the magazine “steel.” 





Cotton futures rose last week to a 
level approximately $4.50 a bale above 
the lows established December 8, al- 
though final prices showed gains of 
only 1 to 3 points on the week. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended on January 7 totaled 
435,652 cars, an increase of 28,873 
cars, or 7.1 per cent, over the pre- 
ceding week. 





Canada’s total revenue for the nine 
months ended December 31 amounted 
to $250,933,920 with total current 
expenditures of $278,812,582 for the 
same period, making a deficit of 
$28,484,403. 





Wheat made a sharp rise early last 
week on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
although the market reacted con- 
siderably on liquidation and retained 
only part of gains. 





Activity in the motor vehicle field 
is. holding up well, with favorable 
reports from the National Automobile 
Show in New York resulting in orders 
for increased production for the re- 
mainder of January and throughout 
February. 





More business activity noted in New 
England industries; wool buying and 
spring shoe orders show gains. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PROJECTED IN 1932 


American Security Life Ins. Co., 
Springfield, Il. 

Continental Reserve Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Houston, Texas. 

Equitable Mutual Life Ins. Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Estate Life Company, Springfield, IIl. 

Lone Star Reserve Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Plainview, Texas. 

National Aid Life Ins. Co., Springfield, 
Illinois. Being organized by inter- 
ests identified with the National Aid 
Society, Springfield, Ill., (a Fraternal 
Benefit Society). The officers of the 
Fraternal Society are: President, C. 
F. Rapp; Secretary, A. C. Littlejohn, 
National Security Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Galveston, Tex. 

Old Hickory Life Ins. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. Being organized to write 
industrial life insurance with a 
capital of $10,000. 


Prairie States Life Ins. Co., Blooming- 


ton, Ill. 

Producers Mutual Life Ins. Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Protective Life Ins. Co., New York, 
N. Y. Being organized as a legal 


reserve life insurance company by 
interests identified with the Bank of 
Manhattan Co., N. Y. Some of the 
incorporators are: C. F. Tuttle, M. D. 
Bryant, Lewis L. Clark, J. W. Camp- 
bell, C. C. Mollenhauer, W. L. Pratt. 
Reserve Mutual Life Ins. Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 
Standard Life Ins. Co., Alton, IIl. 
Temperance Life Ins. Co., Chicago, III. 
Union Life Ins. Co. of Iowa, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
RETIRED IN 1932 


The American Temperance Life Insur- 
ance Company, Washington, D. C. 
Taken over by the Equitable Life and 
Casualty Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Chicago National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Reinsured by the 
Pacific States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hollywood, Cal. 

Colonial Life Insurance Company, 
Highpoint, N. C. Reinsured by the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Continental National Life Insurance 
Company, Denver, Colo. Merged 
with the Great American Life Insur- 
ance Company, Denver, Colo. 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kansas. Merged with the 
Victory Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Equity Life Insurance Company, 
Omaha, Nebr. Reinsured by the 
Union Pacific Assurance Company, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Guaranty Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. Reinsured by the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gulf States Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Tex. Merged with the Texas 
Security Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Tex., under the name of Gulf 
States Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 

Illinois Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Receiver appointed. 
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Inter-Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. Receiver ap- 
pointed. Business taken over by the 
Kentucky Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., which was or- 
ganized for that purpose. 


Indiana Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. Merged 
with the Equitable and Casualty In- 
surance Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Kansas Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kans. Reinsured by the 
Pyramid Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Lincoln Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. Receiver 
appointed. 


Mississippi Valley Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Madison, Ill. Reinsured by the 
Detroit Life Insurance Company, Re- 
public Life Insurance Company, and 
the American Life and Accident In- 
surance Company. 


Missouri Valley Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebr. Reinsured by 
the Home Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
America, Wilmington, Del.  Rein- 
sured by the Our Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, Washington, D. C. 


Northern States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind. Receiver ap- 
pointed. 


Oklahoma Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Reinsured by 
the Pyramid Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. 


Oklahoma Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. Re- 
insured by the Great Republic Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Old Colony Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Reinsured by the Life 
and Casualty Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Pioneer Life Insurance Company, 
Greenville, S. C. Merged with the 
Pyramid Life Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. under the name of 
Pioneer-Pyramid Life Insurance 
Company. 

Pioneer Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. Receiver 
appointed. 


San Jacinto Life Insurance Company, 
Beaumont, Tex. Reinsured by the 
Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Houston, Tex. 


Superior Life Insurance Company of 
America, Chicago, Ill. Reinsured by 
the Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Southern Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Meridian, Miss. Merged with 
the National Old Line Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark. 

Southern Life Insurance Company, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla. Reinsured by the 
Great Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Texas Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex. Merged with the 
Gulf States Life Insurance Company, 
under the name of Gulf States Se- 
curity Life Insurance Company. 

United Pacific Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash. Reinsured by 
the Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash. 

Victory Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Receiver appointed. 

Washington Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Taken over by the 
Equitable Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Woodmen’s Life Insurance Company, 
Hot Springs, Ark. Reinsured by the 
Universal Life Insurance Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
LICENSED IN 1932 


Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co., Waco, 
Texas. Organized as a legal reserve 
life insurance company on the mu- 
tual plan. 


Excelsior Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Tex. Organized as a legal 
reserve life insurance company on 
the mutual plan. 


Guaranty Old Line Life Ins. Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. Organized with a capital 
of $25,000. 


Income Life Ins. Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. Organized as a legal reserve 
life ins. co. with an authorized capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. F. W. Heron is 
President with C. R. Dietrick as 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


Independent Life Ins. Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. Organized as a legal reserve 
life insurance company on the mu- 
tual plan. 


Kentucky Home Life Ins. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Organized as a legal re- 
serve life insurance company to take 
over the business of the Inter-South- 
ern Life Ins. Co. of Louisville, Ky. 


Loyal Friends Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Organized as a legal 
reserve life insurance company on 
the mutual plan. 


National Standard Accident Ins. Co., 
New Waverly, Tex. Organized with 
a capital of $25,000. 


Trans-Pacific Life Insurance Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Organized as a legal 
reserve life insurance company with 
an authorized capital of $1,250,000. 
R. H. Parker is President. 

Trinity Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex. Organized as a legal reserve 
life insurance company with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. 
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ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS AND 
FRATERAL ORGANIZATIONS 
LICENSED AND PRO- 
JECTED IN 1932 


American Life & Idemnity Co., Indian- 

apolis, Ind. Oragnized to write life 

d accident insurance on the assess- 
ment plan. 

American Central Burial Ins. 
coln, Nebraska. 

American Security Life Insurance Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Organized as 
a stipulated premium life, health and 
accident company with a paid-in capi- 


Co., Lin- 


| of $10,000. Officers are 1 
dent, C. E. Lowry; Secretary, D. 
McClurg. 

Bankers Life and Casualty Ins. Com- 


pany, Springfield, Ill. Organized un- 
der the Assessment Act of 1927. 

Citizens Limited Life Ins. Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Educators Life Insurance 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Elkhart National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Elkhart, Indiana. Organized 
to write life, health and accident ins. 

the assessement plan. President, 
R. A. Morrison; Secretary, E. J. 
Short. 

Equitable Union Life Ins. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Golden West Life Corporation, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Greek Catholic Roumanian U nion, 
seneficial and Cultural Society of the 
United States of North America, 
Aurora, Illinois. 

Guaranty Life Insurance Corporation, 
Brinkley, Ark. Organized as a stipu- 
lated premium life, health and acci- 
dent company with a proposed capital 
of $50,000. Horace N. Smith is Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Hellenic Brotherhood 
cago, Illinois. 

Hub City Life and Benefit Association, 
Aberdeen, S. D. Organized to write 
life, accident and health on the as- 
sessment plan. 


Company, 


Company, 


“Messenia,” Chi- 


Illinois Valley Life Ins. Co., Geneseo, 
Illinois. 
Indiana Mutual Life Ins. Co., Elkhart, 


Ind. Organized to write life and ac- 
cident insurance on the assessment 
plan. 

Investors Life Company, Chicago, II]. 

Latin American Guaranty Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

National Benefit Association, Mitchell, 
S. D. Organized to write life insur- 
ance on the assessment plan. 

National Burial Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

New Capitol Industrial Life Ins. Co., 
New Orleans, La. Organized to write 
industrial life insurance with a paid 
in fund of $5,000. 

North American Benefit 
Wilmington, IIl. 

Old English Life Ins. Co., 
Til. 


Association, 

Springfield, 

Progressive Order of Pilgrims, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Russian , Orthodox Catholic Women’s 
_— Aid Society, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 

Superior Life Ins. Co., Minnesota. 

Supreme Order of the International 
Woodmen, Dallas, Tex. 

Supreme Wonderful Workers of the 
World, Calvert. 
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Wisgonsin Benevolent Operators’ Asso- 


ciation, Madison, Wisconsin. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS AND 
FRATERNAL ORDERS RETIRED 
IN 1932 


Adam Mickiewiez Polish Death Fund 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. Dis- 
solved by degree of court. 

American Mutual Benefit Association, 
Houston, Tex. Receiver appointed. 
Ancient Order of United Workmen of 
Ia. Reinsured by Ancient Order of 
United Workmen of North Dakota. 
3anner Life and Accident Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. Voluntarily liquidated. 
Central Life Association, Minden, Nebr. 
Reinsured by the American States 
Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 

Nebr. 

Columbian Fraternal Association, 
Washington, D. C. Voluntarily re- 
tired. 

Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company, New Orleans, La. Merged 
with the First National Life Insur- 
ance Company, New Orleans, La. 


Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill. Reinsured. 
Golden West Life Insurance Associa- 


Merged with 
Association, 


tion, Los Angeles, Cal. 
the Homesteaders Life 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Greensboro Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. Reinsured by the 
Home Security Company, Durham, 
N. C. 

Guaranty Trust Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Tex. Reinsured by 
the Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex. 
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Independence Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Ill. Receiver appointed. 

Independent Western Star Order, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Receiver appointed. 

Knights and Daughters of the Morning 
Star, Chicago, Ill. Receiver ap- 
pointed. 

King Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Edenton, N..C. Reinsured by the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Durham, N. C. 

Mid-Continent Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Alton, Ill. Reinsured by the 
Interstate Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Il. 

Mt. Vernon Life Insurance Company, 
3altimore, Md. Receiver appointed. 

Mutual National Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Company, New Orleans, La. 
Receiver appointed. 

National Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex. Receiver ap- 
pointed. 

Order of Mutual Protection, Chicago, 
Ill. Reinsured by the Royal League, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Peoples Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal. Receiver 
appointed. 

Royal Knights of America, Washington, 
D. C. Voluntary liquidation. 

Sam Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Ranger, Tex. Receivership. 

Southern Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C. Reinsured 
by the Dixie Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C 

Shepherd of the Hills Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Mo. tein- 
sured by the Fireside Life Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Mo. 
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Yes, Mr. Prospect, Building and Loan 


ES, Mr. Prospect, Building and 

Loan shares are a good invest- 

ment. You are to be congradu- 
lated for your program of building a 
competence through a systematic sav- 
ings plan, which fits in well with your 
family budget because it calls for regu- 
lar monthly deposits. 

I agree that the plan has many ad- 
vantages. It promotes home owner- 
ship among the members, and stimu- 
lates home building in the community. 
It pays a generous interest return. 
Ordinarily your investment can be con- 
verted into cash without much trouble 
or loss. 

Your investment is quite safe; there 
is more security than in the ownership 
of a single piece of real estate because 
there is diversification among many 
realty holdings. In most states, and I 
believe in this one, there is adequate 
state supervision. 

But, Mr. Prospect, Life Insurance is 
a better investment. It does everything 
for you that building and loan invest- 
ments can do, and a great deal more. 


Some Modest Life Claims 


It also encourages thrift, fits well 
into the family budget, promotes sav- 
ings for special purposes, and is care- 
fully supervised by the state. It offers 
diversification of your investment funds 

not in one community alone, but in 
many—not in one form of security 
alone but in numerous forms of sound- 
est, preferred, expert checked and state 
approved investments. 

The state supervision of life insur- 
ance funds, Mr. Prospect, is wisely of 
the greatest stringency. For example, 
in Indiana, not only does the state spec- 
ify what investments may be made but 
it insists on being custodian of these 
securities. If any of these lose value, 
it demands that they be replaced. 

But, Mr. Prospect, while building and 
loan offers you good possibilities that 
you may accumulate a tidy nest egg, 
life insurance GUARANTEES to you 
the amount that it promises. Building 
and loan associations do not and cannot 
make such a guarantee to you. Each 
member’s equity is subject to the rise 
and fall of the local real estate market. 

Furthermore, because of their cen- 
tralized form of organization and be- 
cause of their size, life insurance com- 
panies are able to and do build depart- 
ments of experts and specialists in in- 
vestment analysis. None except the 
largest and most opulent building and 
loan association can employ statis- 
ticians, analysts, and trained and ex- 
perienced investment specialists. 

Did you ever, Mr. Prospect, have to 


Shares Are 
A Good 


Investment, 


By 
Edgar Paul Hermann 


pay a fee or a fine to your association? 
Many members have had to in various 
associations, and part of the profits are 
thus derived. Suppose you changed 
your work and moved to some other city 
—would you likely to continue your 
building and loan membership when you 
could no longer watch local conditions, 
and when it was a matter of inconveni- 
ence to make your deposits? Such dif- 
ficulties are avoided by life insurance 
investment. 

Here are two exceedingly interesting 
and important points, Mr. Prospect— 
consider them well: Life insurance is 
not subject to writ of attachment or 
levy of execution. But building and 
loan investments are. 

Life insurance leaves an estate which 
cannot be contested. You may leave a 
will bequeathing your building and 
loan shares to a beneficiary, but wills 
are frequently set aside. Life insur- 
ance saves the expense and delay of pro- 
bate, administration of estate, etc., 
which almost all other property must 
undergo. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Prospect, 
life insurance will assure the comple- 
tion of your savings plan in the event 
of your death; it can double the amount 
available in case of accidental death; 
it can pay your deposits if you become 
permanently and totally disabled (and 
even pay you an income in that event). 
If you are forced to discontinue your 
building and loan plan because of 
death or disability you will not leave 
more than you actually saved plus in- 
terest. Life insurance will make avail- 
able what you PLANNED to save. 

Life insurance will pay the accumula- 
tion of savings in a variety of ways 
upon maturity, as a life income for ex- 
ample. Building and loan savings must 
be taken in one sum or kept in stock. 

Life insurance offers a variety of 
adaptations of its principles to fit your 
needs, your means, your point of view, 


while building and loan cannot offer 
you such a wide range. 

If you buy building and loan shares 
you will have some expenses—a safety 
deposit box for example. To be rea- 
sonably safe you should put in the box, 
with your shares, a term policy of in- 
surance so that in case of death your 
family will be able to continue your 
investment plan, or have the equivalent. 
If you want to leave the savings in any 
special way you may want to trustee 
the shares with your bank, and of 
course a charge will have to be made. 

Now, Mr. Prospect, it is evident that 
you are not buying building and loan 
shares in the hopes of great profit— 
they are not a business man’s specula- 
tion. Your motive, no doubt, is purely 
the accumulation of funds for your 
family and home, or for other special 
purposes. But ought not the money 
that you plan to accumulate for your 
family to have greater guarantees that 
they will surely get it than building and 
loan shares offer? 

The answer to the above question de- 
pends upon your program, your needs, 
your other investments, your life in- 
surance program. There is no real 
competition between the two plans. 


Both, Properly Planned 

The writer, Mr. Prospect, believes 
that building and loan has its place in 
investment programs—it has numerous 
advantages, it is a good investment— 
but—most men should be sure they do 
not need the extra advantages of life 
insurance protection and savings as a 
foundation. The family man _ should 
hesitate to adopt a program of savings 
if he has not already arranged adequate 
protection for his family, or if the plan 
does not contain provisions for such 
protection as an integral part, as in- 
vestment insurance does. 

Mr. Prospect, there is no quarrel be- 
tween life insurance and building and 
loan savings plans; both have their 
places—but it would not do your family 
much good that you had planned to 
save five or ten thousand dollars—if you 
died before your plan was completed— 
if you did not have adequate insurance. 

Life insurance men, the country over, 
respect and admire the efficiency with 
which building and loan associations 
are helping to make the public thrift 
minded. Building and loan men have 
applaused the efforts of life insurance 
to make men protection minded. Build- 
ing and loan offers a splendid pure in- 
vestment, installment savings plan; life 
insurance offers protection absolutely 
guaranteed—plus a savings program if 
you want it. 
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HIS is a vast area on the east 

coast of Africa often referred to 

as “Britain’s Youngest and Most 
Attractive Colony.” It has been known 
to Europeans since 1498 and parts of 
it have been under different political 
control—Portuguese, German and Brit- 
ish—for many years. Traversed mid- 
ways by the equator, it is strictly a 
tropical possession, possibly modified in 


Tropical 
Mortality 
Studies 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 


Consulting Statistician 





large part by high elevations per- 
fectly salubrious and _ suitable 
for European settlement. The 
coastal zones, however, are truly 


Kenya Colony and Protectorate 





tropical in all respects, in vegeta- 
tion, rainfall and sickness. There are 
no striking seasonal contrasts and it 
has been said that this factor is not 
considered deleterious. 

The British Government of the Col- 
ony and Protectorate of Kenya pub- 
lishes admirable annual medical reports 
amplified by reports on medical re- 
search by a well-equipped governmental 
laboratory. According to the report 
for 1930 by Dr. John L. Gilks, Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services, the 
population of Kenya in 1926 was esti- 
mated as follows; Europeans, 12,529; 
Asiatics, 26,759; Arabs, 10,557; Native 
Africans, 2,515,330. The principal city 
is Nairobi with a total population of 
all races estimated at 49,000, about 5,- 
000 being Europeans. The death rate 
of Nairobi for the year, for all races 
combined, was 20.79 per 1,000 against 
17.91 in 1929 and 25.11 in 1928. When 
limited to residents only the recorded 
death rate for all races was 16.2 per 
1,000. Among the European popula- 
tion of about 5,000, there occurred 53 
deaths equivalent to an official death 
rate of 11.83 per 1,000. For Asiatics 
the death rate was 20.76 per 1,000, and 
for Africans, 15.25. 


Experience of 1930 


In the city of Mombasa, with a total 
population of 46,850, the European 
population in 1930 was 1,250. Since 
there were 17 deaths that year, the 
official European death rate was given 
as 13.6 per 1,000. In the city of Kisumu, 
with a European population of 170, 
there were no deaths during the year. 

In considering the death rates for 
Europeans, the fact must not be over- 
looked that they consist chiefly of per- 
sons under fifty years of age and that 
the majority live under conditions 
which are probably better than the 
average obtaining in England. In 1930 
the average number of officials resident 
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in the Colony was 1,717. The total 
number on the sick list among this con- 
tingent was 1,462, with a total of 9,- 
596 sick days. 

The percentage of sick to average 
number resident was 1.53 in 1930, 163 
in 1929 and 1.92 in 1928. The average 
sick time to each resident in 1930 was 
5.59. The total number of deaths dur- 
ing the year was 7 against 3 during 
1929 and 3 during 1928. The death rate 
on the basis of the average number 
resident was 4.1 per 1,000 in 1930, 1.08 
in 1929 and 2.4 in 1928. The seven 
deaths in 1930 were due to the following 
causes; malaria, 3; blackwater fever, 1; 
pneumonia, 1; ulcer of duodenum, 1; 
pleurisy, 1. The three deaths in 1929 
were caused one by lobar pneumonia, 
one by pulmonary tuberculosis, and one 
by pneumococcal peritonitis. The three 
deaths in 1928 were caused one by sub- 
tertian malaria, one by blackwater 
fever, and one by carcinoma. 

The statistics for European officials 
covering the period 1924-30 reveal a 
strikingly tropical picture clearly sug- 
gestive of the conclusion that the local 
climate still bears heavily upon health 
and mortality. Of the local diseases of 
particular importance, malaria is the 
outstanding factor both as to morbidity 
and mortality. Much, however, is being 
done by the local authorities to reduce 
the incidence, particularly in the Eu- 
ropean population. There are excellent 
hospital facilities under European ad- 
ministration as to which useful statis- 
tics are annually published. 

Considering inpatients only, it ap- 
pears that during 1930 the total num- 
ber of new admissions for European 
officials was 1,443, among whom there 
occurred seven deaths. For the gen- 
eral population, the total number of 
new admissions was 1,471 with 28 
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deaths. Of the admissions for Euro- 
pean officials, 333 were due to malaria 
with four deaths, including one from 
blackwater fever. There were 266 cases 
of influenza with no deaths. There was 
one case of cancer and one of diabetes. 
There was a remarkably small number 
of admissions for diseases of the heart 
and arteries, and a fairly large number 
for non-tuberculous respiratory dis- 
eases. There were 33 cases of ap- 
pendicitis with no deaths. Diseases 
of the liver were relatively infre- 
quent, and there were no cases of 
cirrhosis, but twelve miscellaneous 
affections of the liver, and one of biliary 
calculi. 

In other words the hospital admis- 
sions are not particularly suggestive of 
serious tropical affections for either 
the European official population or the 
general population. Among the latter 
the total number of patients admitted 
during the year 1930 was 1,471, of 
which 250 were due to different types 
of malaria with four deaths. There 
were 143 cases of influenza and no 
deaths. There were 9 cases of amoebic 
dysentery and two cases of plague, one 
bubonic and one septicemic. There 
were two cases of cancer of the 
stomach, one of cancer of the perito- 
neum, one cancer of the breast, and two 
cancers of other organs and parts. 
There was one case of diabetes, two 
eases of alcoholism, 14 cases of pneu- 
monia with three deaths, 66 cases of 
appendicitis with 2 deaths, no cases of 
cirrhosis of the liver, 2 cases of biliary 
calculi, 17 cases of other affections of 
the liver with no deaths. 


Another Favorable Record 


Here again there are no particular 
indications of serious tropical affec- 
tions, but highly suggestive is the ap- 
parently excessive incidence of appen- 
dicitis due possibly to abnormal habits 
of nutrition among both the non-official 
and official European population. 

The total number of cases of malaria 
treated in hospitals during 1930 was 
27,485. Most of these were undiffer- 
entiated types so no conclusion can be 
drawn as regards the various types 
locally most prominent. Blackwater 
fever prevailed to the extent of 50 
cases with 8 deaths. In 1929 the num- 
ber of cases was 38 with 11 deaths; in 
1928, 35 cases with 13 deaths; in 1927, 
34 cases with 7 deaths; in 1926, 52 
cases with 16 deaths. 

(Concluded on page 14) 





A Prerequisite 


(Concluded from page 7) 


brief space of time, and with but very 
little study. The salesman cannot learn 
too much about the basic principles of 
the life insurance business, which af- 
fords one of the greatest fields of op- 
portunity for public service and per- 
sonal achievement. 

Every intelligent individual is inter- 
ested in accumulating an estate and 
building up reserves that will guarantee 
financial independence with safety, 
economy and dispatch. A life insur- 
ance contract of the right sort and for 
the adequate amount constitutes a mani- 
fold investment which accomplishes all 
such purposes. 

Most people are aware of the in- 
demnity which life insurance affords in 
the event of early death. However, 
very few people fully appreciate the 
estate building property values of life 
insurance. They do not realize the fact 
that having their lives insured is the 
most economical method of acquiring 
an estate forthwith in event of death 
and, at the same time, begins building 
up reserves for their possible financial 
needs in the future. 


Comparison of Cost 


It is not an easy matter to compare 
the purchase price of a life insurance 
policy with the purchase price of other 
property values. For instance, the 
premium paid for the life insurance 
estate covers the taxes and the purchase 
price completely, and under any of the 
straight life or endowment policy con- 
tracts also establishes a constantly 
growing reserve in the form of a sav- 
ings account, which is a liquid asset at 
all times for the amount of the cash or 
loan value specified in the policy. 

Furthermore, for ages at inception 
from 15 to 40, the average yearly cost 
to purchase and maintain in full force 
and effect a life insurance estate wiil 
amount to less than three per cent of 
the face amount of such an estate, 
under the ordinary life and long term 
endowment plans. It will be a revela- 
tion to some people to find that after the 
purchase price has been paid in full for 
estates otherwise acquired and subject 
to taxation for revenue purposes, that 
they are paying taxes on each $1,000 of 
such assessed values at a higher rate 
yearly than the cost of a life insurance 
policy for a like amount. 

To make this concrete, I beg to quote 
from a letter received from Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., of New York City, under 
date of Oct, 21, 1932, as follows: 

“We are glad to give you the follow- 
ing table information concerning prop- 
erty tax rates in New York State for 
collection in 1932— 


City 


New York City (Manhattan).......... 
Auburn—State and County, City and School................ 
State and County, City and School............. 
State and County, City and School............ 
Lockport—State and County, City and School............... 
State and County, City and School................ 





Glens Falls 
Gloversville 





Norwich 





It is seen that the average tax rate 
per $1,000 of assessed values in the six 
municipalities referred to is $27.06, 
whereas the published non-participating 
premium rate in 1932, for the annual 
premium whole life plan, ranges from 
$11.70 per $1,000 for age 15, to $23.40 
per $1,000 for age 40. This seems to 
justify the statement that the annual 
premium required to maintain a life 
insurance estate in force is no more 
for the younger ages than the yearly 
taxes would be on an estate already 
established with an assessed value for 
tax purposes equal to the face amount 
of the life insurance estate in question. 

I wish to make this addendum:— 
When soliciting applications, the agent 
should never mention the basic princi- 
ples of the business voluntarily and 






Rate 
Value Payable in 1932 


ee ee 


er $1,000 of Assessed 


should strive to avoid all unnecessary 
discussion of fundamentals with pros- 
pective buyers. None of these is the 
reason why personal life insurance is a 
necessity. The agent should talk needs, 
expediency and the expensive dangers 
of delay. He should present life in- 
surance on its merits and on the basis 
of plain logic. These are the key-notes 
of success in securing applications. 
However, a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of the business 
is the power of utmost success in sell- 
ing life insurance. A doctor would not 
enter a sick-room with a recital of his 
knowledge of anatomy and the science 
of medicine, but he would be a danger- 
ous doctor without such a fund of 
knowledge. (The next of this series 
will be printed in an early issue.) 





Tropical Mortality Studies 


(Concluded from page 13) 


This continuous incidence of black- 
water fever, the extreme seriousness of 
which is recognised by all authorities, 
must be considered highly significant 
of the local health situation. Plague 
prevails to quite an extent in particular 
localities, the number of cases in 1930 
being 959 against 763 in 1929. Of 
the cases in 1930 only three occurred 
in Mombasa. The disease prevailed in 
Nairobi to the extent of 112 cases with 
88 deaths. Another local disease of 
very serious significance is trypanoso- 
miasis or sleeping sickness, of which 
140 cases occurred, apparently none of 
them affecting Europeans. This dis- 
ease, however, is very much localized 
and does not prevail generally. Re- 
lapsing fever in 1930 prevailed to the 
extent of 62 cases against 58 in 1929 
and 79 in 1928. 

Of typhus fever there were 22 cases, 
all among Europeans, the disease ap- 
parently not affecting the non-Euro- 
pean population. For pneumonia, said 
to be the principal cause of death 
among native Africans, the number of 
admissions to government hospitals in 
1930 was 2,014 with 389 deaths, or a 
fatality rate of 19.2 per cent. Syphilis 
and yaws are extremely common in the 
native population, syphilis having in- 
creased from 16,218 cases in 1926 to 
25,205 in 1930. Yaws have increased 


from 66,883 in 1926 to 103,711 in 1930. 

Tuberculosis is relatively rare, the 
total number of cases in 1930 treated 
in hospitals having been 756. 


There 





were only four notifications of cases 
among Europeans in Mombasa and 
none in Nairobi in 1930. Typhoid fever 
also is relatively rare with only 102 
cases and 17 deaths. Dysentery, the pre- 
vailing type being amosbic, which is 
chiefly tropical, prevailed to the extent 
of 885 cases in 1930 with 30 deaths 
against 1,382 cases in 1929 and 57 
deaths. 

The foregoing rather sketchy obser- 
vations on health problems of the 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate illus- 
trate, however, quite accurately the 
existing situation. While the Colony 
offers, no doubt, many extraordinary 
opportunities for settlement on the part 
of a vigorous white population, it is 
complicated by racial complications of 
an extremely intricate type, the discus- 
sion of which does not fall within the 
province of this article. Kenya is a 
sportsman’s paradise, attracting many 
Europeans and others for a short stay 
which is rarely followed by serious 
health impairment. Kenya also offers 
vast agricultural possibilities which, 
however, will not materialize until 
economic conditions are considerably 
improved. The forests of the Colony 
offer again valuable possibilities for 
development by the lumber industry, 
but that also must wait for an improve- 
ment in the economic situation. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the local 
viewpoint is fully justified that Kenya 
is in very truth “Britain’s Youngest 
and Most Attractive Colony.” 
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HE Northwestern National Life 

will soon be starting its tenth 

year in its home office building on 
the edge of Loring Park in Minneapolis. 
When the company first moved into this 
new location on March 15, 1924, the en- 
tire office force was accommodated on 
the ground and main floors, with plenty 
of room for expansion, as the building 
was built specifically as a home office, 
and outside office leases were arranged 
to expire as the company needed larger 
quarters. Today all of the third floor 
and a good portion of the fourth are 
being used, and all indications are that 
before long the entire building will be 
utilized by the various company depart- 
ments. 

Since moving into this new home, 
Northwestern National Life has dou- 
bled in size, growing from a company 
of $180,000,0000 of insurance in force 
and $16,000,000 of assets to one of 
$360,000,000 insurance in force and 
$47,000,000 of assets. 

The erection of this home office 
building was considered a step forward 
in the expansion of the Great North- 
west—of which Minneapolis is the hub 
—and in accordance with this idea a 
series of five historical panels tracing 
the progress of civilization in the North- 
west, as depicted by scenes on the banks 
of the Mississippi river at the site of 
Minneapolis from 1680 up to the pres- 
ent, was chosen as the mural decoration 
for the walls of the entrance lobby. 

After careful thought, the main en- 
trance of the building was placed at 
the intersection of Oak Grove and West 
Fifteenth streets. The use of the ter- 
race and loggia as the monumental fea- 
tures of the building were chosen by 
the architects, both in order to solve 
the problem involved by the steep grade 
at this corner and for the dignity and 
beauty which they add to the front 
facade. The Palladian motif, so called 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 


Distinction 
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Northwestern 
National Life 


ACUCAUNINGUT UAHA 


from its inventor, Palladio, an architect 
of the Renaissance, meets exception- 
ally well the problems involved. This 
motif of architecture has undoubted 
nfonumental character, and there are 
well-known European examples of its 
use in the Trevi Fountain in Rome, 
the Place St. Michel, Paris, and the 
entrance to the Medici Palace in Rome. 

The construction of the building 
throughout is of reinforced concrete, 
with stone exterior walls. The exterior 
stone of the building is light-gray lime- 
stone from the quarries at Bedford, 
Ind. This particular quality of stone is 
similar to that used with such success 
in the well-known Indianapolis Public 
Library and was personally selected by 
the architects, who visited the quarries 


and picked out the stone that was 
wanted. 
All interior arrangements in the 




















been made consonant 
with the most up-to-date ideas in office 


building have 


efficiency. Careful investigation by the 
company’s officials and architects def- 
initely indicated that a large unob- 
structed area for the general office was 
greatly to be desired, so practically 
the entire area of the main floor has 
been given over to this use. Private 
offices are separated from the main 
working space by low partitions en- 
closing them. The ceiling of the main 
office, including a portion of the sky- 
light, is covered with a special acoustic 
preparation which has proved very sat- 
isfactory in deadening the sound of 
conversation and typewriting. Floors 
everywhere are of concrete, finished 
with a hard cement coating. 

The expansion, which has taken place 
since the building was first occupied, 
has led to the opening up of the upper 
floors of the building to provide as large 
open office space as possible. The 
ground floor is given over to the com- 
pany’s printing plant, supply room, 
cafeteria and kitchen, coat rooms, and 
rest rooms for employees. 

During the past year the company’s 
insurance in force increased from $360,- 
223,946 to $361,719,432, while the 
year’s new business represented a- gain 
of 11 per cent over the 1931 volume. 

The company paid out $2,422,041 in 
death claims and $5,737,834 to living 
policyholders during the year, and in 
addition disbursed $2,829,417 in cash in 
new policy loans, making an aggregate 
of $10,989,293 disbursed in cash to 
beneficiaries and policyholders in 1932. 
Since organization, the company has 
distributed to beneficiaries and policy- 
holders, exclusive of policy loans, a 
total of $64,441,539. 

Capital, surplus and contingency re- 
serves total $4,189,372, and there is now 
$2,048,764 in profits awaiting distribu- 
tion to policyholders. 
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Eddie Cantor’s Technocracy 
program of last Sunday evening 
strayed a bit from strict mechanical 
lines and before you couid say “Con- 
servation” he was found in the midst 
of a real selling talk for life insur 
ance. Without being at all certain 
as to the facts, it sounded very much 
he Frontier Safety Committee 
might have been contacting Eddie 
with one of those nice “Thank You” 
letters for his past favors. At any 
rate he did a thorough job of it in 


as if t 


telling the radio public that life in- 
is a necessity and a comfort 
beyond comparison. In the end he 
was quoting right out of the Promi- 
Number of THE 
SPECTATOR citing large policyholders 
\ mighty well read 
that Eddie Cantor 


surance 


nent t’atrons 
in the U. S. 


fell a 


™ 


Css Johnston, 


group repres¢ ntative for the Metro- 

= i . . 
politan Life Insurance Company in 
St. Louis, is one of the colonels on 
the staff of Governor Park of Mis- 
sour He attended the inaugural 
ceremonies at Jefferson City on 


January 9 “es 2 


iF recognition 
of his 25 years as a general agent for 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Minneapolis, 
Frederick White, pioneer Minne- 
apolis life insurance man, and, with 
Clinton M. Odell, a founder of the 
White & Odell Agency, was honored 
at a dinner at the Minneapolis Club 
January 13, which was attended by 
men prominent in Northwestern Na- 
tional’s home office and agency 
organization. Special guests at the 
dinner included 60 of Northwestern 
National’s general agents from all 
over the country who are in Minne- 
apolis attending the company’s 
annual conference of general agents 
and managers. The meeting also 
paid tribute to A. W. Crary, general 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


agent at Fargo, North Dakota, who 
completed 25 years with North- 
western National last April. O. J. 
\rnold, president of the company, 
was toastmaster. 


* * * 


Henry Camp Harris, 
former vice-president of the Na- 
tional Security Life of Wichita 
Falls, then an official of the Texas 
Security Life of Dallas and recently 
general agent for the Federal Re- 


serve Life of Kansas City, at Dallas, | 
has been elected vice-president of the | 


Great American Life of San Anto- 
nio. He will maintain his offices in 
Dallas and look after the interests of 
the company in North Texas. Mr. 
Harris was twice president of the 
Dallas Association of Life Under- 
writers, and is one of the best known 
insurance men in the South. 


* * 


Donald Lamar, 
who has been in the life insurance 
business about a year, won the un- 
usual distinction of both president 
and vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life’s recently organized 
Leaders’ Club, according to advices 
received by Ben F. Shapro, general 
agent at San Francisco. Mr. Lamar 
is a member of the Shapro Agency. 

* * x 


After paying a claim 
for something over $25,000 on the 
life of Nixon-Nirdlinger, the Phila- 
delphia theatrical man who was 
fatally shot by his beauty pageant 
bride in France, the Equitable of the 
U. S. A. was sued in Philadelphia 
courts for the accidental death bene- 
fits under the same contract. Those 
remembering the tragedy will doubt- 
less be inclined to say at once, 
“That was no accident,” but attor- 
neys agree that the case presents 
a fine legal point. The litigation is 
still pending. 


| Ce ae 


HE new agency publication, Nylic 

Review, which is published by the 
New York Life, is a _ distressingly 
fine little magazine. Stratford Cor- 
bett is editor and manager of the 
new paper, and when I say it is dis- 
tressingly fine, perhaps I should ex- 
| plain that I realize the Review is going 
to cut into the reading time of Nylic 
| agents and some of them may not be 
able to devote as much time as they 
should to signed columns in contempo- 
rary journals. The magazine runs to a 
| folio of twenty-four pages and cover 
and is crammed with items of particu- 
| lar interest to Nylic agents in addition 
to leading articles of general interest. 

« o* * 





HE feature article is contributed by 

President Buckner, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Griffin M. Lovelace gives the 1933 
|salesman some pointers on “Getting 
Back Into Production.” One of the 
things he advises is, in effect, beware of 
getting into a service rut. The de- 
mands for service of all kinds in 
connection with the problems of policy- 
holders have just about licked many 
conscientious agents who find them- 
selves striving so energetically to give 
service that they neglect to bother about 


getting new business. 
* * * 


OY HOWARD, chairman of the 
board of the Scripps-Howard News- 
| papers, contributes an article in which 
he describes qualities that he likes in a 
salesman. Briefly, these favored quali- 
ties may be boiled down to “brevity.” 
To Mr. Howard’s mind, the same ruies 
which govern a good salesman are 
those which are followed by a good 
reporter, and a good reporter, he re- 
minds you, is one who gets the essence 
of his story in the first paragraph. Get 
attention with the headline; hold it by 
shooting the essential facts into the 
opening sentences, then, if interested, 
the reader or prospect is prepared to 
devote his attention to the details. 





> Fe 


T seems to me that this analogy is 

sound enough. Of course, not every 
| first paragraph is going to be the same. 
| The story that has to be told will govern 
| that. And not every presentation will 
be equally successful because the per- 
sonality of the salesman will enter into 
the picture just as the personality of the 
paper will determine to a large degree 
| the reception of the news story by the 


reader. 
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“Keep Moving” Is Order 
Of Year In Sales Work 


Clancy Connell Tells Philadelphia Managers How | 
He Expects to Build Agency Production | 
Through Time Controlled Effort in 1933 








By FRANK ELLINGTON 


A study of the records of the past three years 
has convinced Clancy Connell, Provident Mutual | 
Life representative in New York, that managers | 
and general agents are going to find it necessary 
to tighten up in 1933 if they 
would get production back | 
where it belongs. And it be- 
longs on an up curve. “Time 
Control” is the device that 
will do the trick, Mr. Connell 
told an outstanding group of 
managers of Philadelphia at | 
a meeting held at the Belle- | 
vue-Stratford last Thursday. | 

The speaker was invited | 
over from New York by| 
President Paret, of the Phila- 
delphia Association, and his 
subject was unassigned. The 
audience did not, however, 
have long to wait before it 
was divulged. Prefacing his 
opening remarks with a char- 
acteristic, two-handed, face- 





GUEST SPEAKER 








washing gesture, Clancy Con- 
nell launched into his subject 
—that of getting men back 
into production in 1933. 
Instead of telling what he/| that was the point of his ad- | 
was going to do about it, Mr.| dress. 
Connell set in to tell exactly} Some weeks before the | 


Clancy Connell 





New Association Formed 

Cuicaco, Jan. 16—A local 
life agents association has 
been formed at Elgin under 
the name of Elgin Life 
Underwriters’ Association 
The charter membership 
totaled twenty, and_ the 
eriginal officers include, Wil- 
liam K. Pierce, president; 
Mary Jane Trotter, vice- 
president; 
secretary, and A. H. Rieck- 
man, treasurer. 





Mutual Benefit Directors 

Three directors were re- 
elected for a term of four 
years at the annual meeting 
of the Mutual Benefit Life 


| Insurance Co., January 16. 


They are Henry G. Atha, 
C. Weston Bailey and Ed- 
ward O. Stanley. 





Fidelity Managers Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18— 
The annual three-day confer- 
ence of Fidelity Mutual man- 
agers came to a close today 
at the home office. Some 60 
managers attended. 





Named Receiver for Lincoln 
Reserve Life 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 16 
—Jesse L. Drennen, Bir- 
mingham' attorney, was 
named receiver for the Lin- 
coln Reserve Life Insurance 


| Company at a hearing Jan. 


11 before Federal Judge W. I. 
Grubb. The receiver’s bond 
was fixed at $25,000 and the 
court order authorized him to 








what he has been doing for| close of the old year, Mr.| continue operation of the 
the past two or three months. (Concluded on page 24) business. 

But before going into that 

case history, he did say that “H’YA TOM! WHERE YOU BEEN KEEPING 









































the one dominant business- YOURSELF?” 

building factor in life insur-| 

ance selling, as he sees it, is | Actual Personal 
the necessity for teaching | In | Subway Prospect’s = = At — 
new and old men alike how) Office — Office | New Life Lunch — 
to prospect. Time control, he | — pate Recreation 
puts ahead of presentations} — — 

in 1933 selling. Mr. Connell | ye 
declared that “fewer and bet-| 957 t | | 

ter attended agency meet-| ~9:39 1 _— | ease, 

ings” will be the motto in his| ~9:45 | | | 

agency during the year. Ten,| 10.00 | | 

no more, no less, have been| 10:15 | _ | a 











planned. He will stress per- 
sonal contact with the agency 
force—as a matter of fact | 
has stressed it already, and ' 


dicate the answer exactly. 
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—And, in Clancy Connell’s office, the above record will in- 

Mr. Connell is a firm believer in 

time control as a means of obtaining results as well as a 
means of measuring results. 


George H. Peek, | 
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Mo. State Life 
Annual Meeting 


Stecthelders Heat New 
Board Without Con- 
test; All Officers Re- 


elected 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17— 
In a manner suggesting full 


| confidence in the administra- 


tion of the company, the 
stockholders of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany today re-elected seven 
members of the board of 
directors and named six new 
members of the board. The 
newly elected board later 


| organized and re-elected all 


company. 





of the present officers of the 
The board as at 
present constituted is expect- 
ed to work in full co-opera- 
tion with President William 
T. Nardin and Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of _ the 


| board. The new directors for 


the company are: C. O. Shep- 
herd, vice president and 
actuary; former United 
States Senator James A. 
Reed, of Kansas City; United 
States Senator elect Col. 
Bennett Clark, of St. Louis; 
Carl Sherman, of New York 
City, former attorney gen- 
eral for the State of New 
York; A. B. Kinnaird, prom- 


inent insurance agent of 
Louisville, Ky., and Henry 
Perkins, retired wholesale 


druggist of Louisville. Kin- 
naird and Perkins are mem- 
bers of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Kentucky Home 
Life. 

Directors re-elected are: 
Frank O. Watts, E. D. Nims, 
T. M. Pierce and President 
Nardin, of St. Louis, Theo- 
bald Felss, of Cincinnati, and 
Paul M. Davis, of Nasville, 
Tenn. 

President 
report to the 
announced that the com- 
pany’s earnings in 1932 
totaled $1,420,655, a gain of 
$771,901 over 1931. A lower 


Nardin, in his 
stockholders, 


| mortality rate and economies 


(Coneluded on page 21) 
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A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Guarantee Mutual Life = 


Omaha.Nebr. 


# ORGANIZED 1901 ? 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1933 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Bonds — State, County and 

Municipal $ 8,432.795.58 
First Mortgage Loans 2,469,547.78 
Stocks, Valued on Market Basis 125,875.00 
Home Office Property and Real 

Estate 858,725.60 
Policy Loans 3,382,541.89 


LIABILITIES 


Net Reserve—Life 
Reserve for Disability and In- 


$12,351,393.95 


demnity 370,926.11 
Reserve for Income Policies in 

Process of Payment 592,205.74 
Reserve for Claims Awaiting 

Proofs ee 109,310.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc. 209,274.07 


Annual Dividends Apportioned =. 254,502.22 














Cash in Banks and Treasury 147,754.98 Advance Premiums and Trust 
275,658.38 Funds ; 205,801.91 


Accrued Interest 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve 700,000.00 





Jeferred Ne -miums 768.433.78 
vocagenygiata diana / ue Contingency Mortality Reserve 500,000.00 
All Other Assets 46,300.52 Surplus . 1,214,219.51] 
Total $16,507,633.51 Total $16,507,633.51 
RESULTS — YEAR 1932 
1—Claims Paid Since Organization (31 Years)......$ 17,942,992.77 
ren 1,595,923.50 
3—Insurance in Force January 1, 1933 ............ 135,924,907.00 





2 M 2 


A Real Opportunity in the Following States for Live Men with an 
Aggressive Organization: 


ARKANSAS INDIANA MINNESOTA OREGON 
CALIFORNIA IOWA MISSOURI SOUTH DAKOTA 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA KANSAS MONTANA TENNESSEE 
FLORIDA KENTUCKY NEBRASKA TEXAS 
GEORGIA MARYLAND NORTH DAKOTA UTAH 

IDAHO MICHIGAN OKLAHOMA WASHINGTON 
ILLINOIS WYOMING 


Write to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents, for Details of our Liberal Agency 
Contracts 


¢ L 2 
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Double Indemnity | 
Denied by Court 


Not Eligible for Collec- 
tion While Contract 
Operates Under Ex- 
tended Insurance 


United States District 
Judge Merrill E. Otis has 
held in the case of Valenti, 
et al. versus the Prudential 
Insurance Company in the 
Western District of Missouri, 
Western Division, at Kansas 
City, Mo., that where a life 
insurance policy had _ de- 
faulted for the non-payment 
of premiums, and the life in- 
surance protection is being 
carried as extended insur- 
ance, there is no right to dou- 
ble indemnity. benefits in 
cases arising under the pres- 
ent Missouri Non-Forfeiture 
Law, which became effective 
in 1923. 

It is interesting to note 
that Judge Otis also handed 
down the lower court decision 
in the famous Rositzky case 
which interpreted the pro- 
visions of Missouri’s old Non- 
Forfeiture Law as relating 
purely to life insurance. The 
Judge in the Valenti case has | 
held that the rulings as set 
forth in the Rositzky case do 
not apply to the double in- 
demnity benefits. He draws a | 
sharp distinction between the | 
Rositzky and Valenti cases. | 

In a special bulletin to the | 
members of the American | 
Life Convention covering the | 
memorandum opinion of 
Judge Otis in the Valenti | 
case, Byron K. Elliott, man- | 
ager and general counsel of 
the American Life Conven- 
tion, announced that this im- 
portant case is fully digested 
in the December issue of the 
American Life Convention’s 
Legal Bulletin. 

Trial by jury in the Valenti 
case was waived and the case 
submitted to the court for 
decision upon the agreed 
facts. ‘ 

Nick Valenti had entered 
into two contracts for life 
insurance with the Pruden- 
tial. One policy was dated 
October 23, 1922. Its face 
amount was for $404. The 
original policy contained no 
provision for double liability 
for accidental death, but on 
November 26, 1928, the de- 
fendant issued a_ circular 
styled “Double Insurance for 
Death by Accidental Means,” 
the benefit of which was ex- 
tended to existing policies, in- 
cluding that of Valenti. No 
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| dividends to his estate. 


additional premium was re-| 
quired. This circular —, 
tained a provision that the| 
double indemnity provision | 
would not hold if there was 
any default in premiums. At | 
the time of Valenti’s death | 
there was a default in pre-| 
mium and the company ten- 
dered only $404 and accrued 





The contention of the 
plaintiff was that the com- 
pany owed double that! 
amount by reason of the ac- 
cidental death of Valenti. In 
passing on that point Judge 
Otis said the only question to | 
consider was whether any of 
the policy provisions were 
contrary to the Non-for- 
feiture Law as it now ap- 





| 





pears in Section 5741, R. S. 


Mo. 1929. In interpreting this 
statute, Judge Otis held that 
the $404 was the face amount 
of the policy and that the 
extra indemnity for acciden- 
tal death did not apply, since 
the policy was in default as 
to premiums, 

After pointing out the re- 
liance of the plaintiff upon 
the decision of the Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit in New York Life v. 
Rositzky, Judge Otis wrote: 
“T consider that the Rositzky 
case is of no value in the de- 
cision of this case. The par- 
ties here are bound by the 
terms of the contract. In no 
way are those terms incon- 
sistent with any Missouri 
statute. They are not, there- 
fore, made void.” 
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New Group Plan 


Plans for individual and 
group life insurance policies 
on the lives of graduates of 
Washington University to 
increase the endowment 
funds of the institution are 
being worked out by a special 
committee of life insurance 
men who are members of the 
Washington University 
Alumni Fund Association. 

It is expected that a defi- 
nite proposal will be ready 
for presentation to the class 
of 1933 following the mid- 
year examinations. Stratford 
Lee Morton, general agent in 
St. Louis for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is chairman of the spe- 
cial committee. 























You make it! 


offers. 























YOU CAN’T FIND TIME 





Life Insurance production figures probably 
would tell a much more imposing story if all 
salesmen were to remember the truth of this 
brief homily and carry their message to their 
prospects forthwith. 


No investment offers more complete financial 
security and those who are seeking such 
safety for their funds are entitled to know 
about LIFE INSURANCE and what it 


Take The 77me to tell them. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Penna. Underwriters | 
Urge Strong Code 


Legislative Committee to | 
Press Recommendations 
Next Session 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 19—A | 
comprehensive program, | 
which, if adopted by the | 
Pennsylvania legislature, will | 
serve as a model life insur- | 
ance code for other state leg- 
islatures, has been submitted | 
by the Legislative Committee | 
of the Pennsylvania Associa- | 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

The association committee’s 
eight recommendations were 
made public today by A. 
Rushton Allen, general agent 
at Philadelphia of the Union 
Central Life and president of 
the state association. 

Foremost among the rec- 
ommendations is the one 
dealing with the agent’s qual- | 
ifications which bars the li- 
censing of part-time agents. 
The suggested code also pro- 
hibits the licensing as life in- 
surance agents of officers, ex- 
ecutives, employees or clerks 
of any life company, general | 
agency or branch office. 

The agent’s qualification 
measure proposed would have 
the new agent secure a tem- 
porary license first which | 
would be renewed at a period 
of not less than six months 
nor more than a year by tak- 
ing a second written examin- 
ation and furnishing a fur- | 
ther endorsement by the com- | 
pany that it is willing to give 
him a permanent contract. | 
The agent is then given a 
permanent license which is to 
be renewed annually. | 

This recommendation, : 

| 
| 
] 
| 
| 








brief, is as follows: 

Agency Qualifications—To 
be eligible for license, appli- 
cant must be 21 years of age 
or over, a citizen of the 
United States or one having 
taken out his first naturaliza- 
tion papers. He must be of 
good moral character and 
must furnish evidence of his 
mental and moral fitness to 
represent properly an insur- 
ance company and the gen- 
eral public. He must submit 
a questionnaire setting forth 
such facts as the insurance | 
commissioner need to judge | 
his fitness together with an 
endorsement by an executive 
of the company he seeks to 
represent. He must then take 
a written examination upon 
fundamentals of life insur- 
ance, the fundamentals of life | 
insurance salesmanship, and 
the provisions of the Penn- 

(Concluded on page 21) 


Life Insurance 


| of $34,133,966. 


deposit, 








 Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


| 
| 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. | 
| 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with | 


ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR | 








Kansas City Life 
Statement for 1932 
Company Gains $705,685 


Assets for the Year; 
Surplus Increase 








The annual statement of 
the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., reveals the company to 
be in possession, as of Dec. 
31, 1932, of total admitted 
assets to the amount of $73,- | 
249,490, which represents an | 
increase over the preceding 
year of $705,685. These 
assets are conservatively in- 
vested, the bulk of them be- 
ing in first mortgage loans 
on real estate in the amount 
This repre- 
sents a decrease in this item 
of $2,730,470, under’ the 
amount held at the end of 
1931. The next item in size 
among the assets is that of 
policy loans which amounts 
to $19,780,162, or something 
over a million in excess of 
the 1931 figure. The com- 
pany owns bonds amounting 
to $7,511,246. The company 
owns real estate valued at 
$6,278,731. Other asset items 
include premium notes 
amounting to $773,041.79; 
loans secured by collateral, 
$32,187; cash and surplus on 
$689,775; net pre- 
miums in course of collection 
and deferred amounting to 
$2,402,754, and an item list- 
ing the accrued interest on 
investments as $1,859,266. 

Of the company’s liabili- 
ties, legal reserve for policies 
in force are outstanding—a 
figure of $61,358,302. The 
present value of annuities in 
instalments are listed at $1,- 
559,336; interest, rents and 
premiums paid in advance | 
amount to $407,985 and the | 
reserve for policy claims to- | 
tals $394,837. 

The company has assigned 
surplus to policyholders of 
$996,578, other assigned | 
funds amounting to $700,000 | 








and unassigned surplus of 
$6,527,542. These amounts 
combined with the company’s 
paid-up capital of $1,000,000 
gives it a total surplus to 
policyholders of $9,224,120. 
This is an increase over the 
previous year of $80,284. 

New insurance issued dur- 
ing the year amounted to 
$70,462,712, and the total in- 
surance in force now stands 
at $402,319,735. 





Ten Year Record 

Ten years of consistent 
weekly production were com- 
pleted this week by M. E. 
Larson of the White & Odell 
agency of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis. 
This outstanding accomplish- 
ment of 520 weeks as a mem- 
ber of the club is the second 
longest on record. 








Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 


Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 


Massachusetts 





Organized 1851 




















| C. H. Jackson Made 
Vice-President of Postal 


Veteran Executive Had Been 
Acting as Assistant to 
President Jordan 


C. H. Jackson has been 
elected vice-president of the 
Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York and a 
member also of the board of 
directors of both the Postal 
and its affiliate, the Postal 
National Life. Early in May, 
1932, Mr. Jackson joined the 
company as assistant to Pres- 
ident Arthur Jordan and in 
view of his record and ability 
it is not surprising to the in- 
surance fraternity that he 
has been quickly chosen for 
important executive duties. 

“Bert” Jackson, as he is 
more familiarly known, has 
had a genuinely distinguished 
career in the business and is 
generally regarded as a life 
insurance executive of the 
first rank. For over twenty 
years he was superintendent 
of agents for the Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
and played a signal part in 
the growth and development 
of that company to its present 
important position. 

About a decade ago, Mr. 
Jackson went over to the 
Scranton Life to manage that 
company’s agencies, resign- 
ing some three years later to 
manage the Buffalo office of 
the Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati. Two years later 
he came down to New York 
City with the idea of engag- 
ing in personal production, 
but when Arthur Jordan 
invited him to join his organi- 
zation, Mr. Jackson, who is 
essentially a builder, closed 
up his office and returned to 
the company field. That his 
broad knowledge of life in- 
surance and genius for man- 
agement have been of great 
value to the Postal Life is 
evidenced by his rapid as- 
| sumption of a ranking execu- 
| tive post. 
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Report on Valuations 
of Ill. Life Properties 


Deficit of Over Twelve 
Millions Reported 
To Exist 


Penna. Underwriters 
(Concluded from page 20) 


sylvania statutes affecting 
the business of life insurance. 


| On passing this examination, 


the applicant will receive a 


Cuicaco, Jan. 17 — The temporary license valid for 


amazing revelation that a/| 


deficit of $12,456,409 exists in 
the finances of the Illinois 


Life Insurance Company was | 
made last week when the pre- | 
| Insurance 
| determining his knowledge of 


liminary financial report of 
the company was filed with 
the United States district 
court by the receiver, Abel 
Davis. 

However, the degree of 
depreciation in the company’s 
assets is more vividly shown 
in the fact that the current 
valuations of the company’s 
properties as made by the 
accountants, Arthur Young | 
and Company, are $17,278,- 
131 less than the _ book 
valuations carried by the 
management of the company | 
prior to its failure. This 
management has been under 
the control of James W.)| 
Stevens and family ever since | 
the organization of the com- 
pany. 

The report further shows 
that the commitments of the 
life company to other Stevens 
Family enterprises, prin- 
cipally the Stevens Hotel and 
Hotel LaSalle, are the actual 
cause of the failure of the | 
company because securities of | 
these corporations are given 
a valuation that is but a 
slight fraction of the millions 
of value assigned to them by 
the Stevens. | 

The report, which is as of 
November 28, the date of the 
receivership, shows current 
assets of only $23,972,673, 
which compare with the $41,- 
948,764 reported by the com- 
pany a year ago. The prin- 
cipal liability, of course, is 
the policyholders’ reserve 
which is placed at $34,077,- 
389. Other liabilities include 
$1,125,019 due the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion, unpaid taxes of $144,- 
601 and capital stock of 
$1,000,000. 

The principal items on the 
asset side are cash, $267,429; 
first mortgages on _ real 
estate and accrued interest 
thereon, $10,339,588; policy 
loans and accrued interest, 
$8,432,255; collateral loans, 
net value, $111,391; bonds, 
corporate notes and stocks, 
$692,248; real estate (home | 
office building), $975,738; | 
other real estate, $1,670,848; | 
net uncollected and deferred | 
premiums, $1,412,587, and a | 


few other small items. | 
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one year. 

Within a period of not less 
than six months nor more 
than one year following, he 
must take a further written 
examination conducted by the 
Department and 


life insurance theory and 
practice, as well as statutory 
regulation, and fill in a ques- 
tionnaire of his operations 
during his preliminary period 





of training and furnish a | 


further endorsement by the 
company he represents. 


applicant, if successful, then 
receives a permanent license 
which must be renewed. 

Another recommendation 
provides that no permanent 
license shall be granted, un- 
der any circumstances, to any 
person who does not devote 
his full time to the profession 
of selling life insurance or 
insurance involving disability 
or death contingencies, in any 
locality where the population 
shall exceed 25,000. 

And still another, that no 
officer, executive, employee or 
clerk of any life insurance 
company, general agency or 
branch office shall be eligible 
to be licensed to write life 
insurance 

The committee urges the 
adoption of a strong anti- 


The | twisting law. 
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Missouri State Life 
(Concluded from page 17) 


of operation placed in effect 
during the year were the 
major factors in increasing 
earnings. The company add- 
ed $204,689 to surplus and 
an additional $350,000 to a 
special contingent reserve to 
provide against any future 
loss in assets. Also $836,168 
was charged off on account 
of adjustments made in 
security and real _ estate 
values in accordance with 
the conservative policy of the 
present administration. 
Following the election of 
directors President Nardin 
expressed himself as very 
well pleased with the men 


i selected as board members. 








l 
1933 


ALL SIGNALS SET “GO”! 

















signals are set “Go”! 


For every alert, up-and-going life insurance man, 
the year 1933 holds unusual opportunity. All 
A pre-determined goal and 
a well planned program are two prime essentials 
to success. 


The Missouri State Life offers a full kit of up-to- 
the-minute working tools—liberal agency con- 
tracts, prompt underwriting service, helpful field 
cooperation, and policies to meet every need— 
Life, Accident & Health, Group, Salary Savings. 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Life Insurance 











A PICTURE IN FIGURES | | & 
of the - 

KANSAS CITY LIFE ai 
INSURANCE COMPANY | | : 


| Home Office—3520 Broadway | 
| KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














CONDENSED STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1932 - 
E. 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES on 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans $34,133,966.52 Legal Reserve ... $61,358,302.00 
Real Estate Owned (Including Policy Claims ;, 394,837.64 
Home Office) 6,278,731.23 Present value of Annuities and 
Policy Loans 19,780,162.69 Installments 1,559,336.00 | 
Premium Notes 773,041.79 Interest, Rent and Premiums paid ° 
ial 7 511,246.34 in advance 407,985.29 
—— ‘ age oi Unpaid Current Bills ; 54,909.01 | 
Loans Secured by Collateral 32,187.52 See aside for 1933 taxes 250,000.00 | 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 689,775.74 Paid-Up Capital . . . $1,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest on Investments 1,859,266.96 Assigned Surplus to 
Net Premiums in Course of Collec- Policyholders 996,578.14 - 
tion and Deferred 2,402,754.95 Other Assigned P) 
Funds 700,000.00 cai 
TOTAL RESOURCES $73,461,133.74 Unassigned Surplus 6,527,542.54 
| Less Credits Thereon 211,643.12 Teesl Suepine Ponds = 
to Protect Policy- pt 
holders 9,224,120.68 Pr 
ADMITTED RESOURCES $73,249,490.62 TOTAL $73,249,490.62 
10 
_ NEW INSURANCE ISSUED DURING 1932 - - - - $ 70,462,712.00 ” 
| TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1932 - 402,319,735.00 hy 
of ° 
Pr 
MANAGEMENT 
The management of the Kansas City Life Insurance Company has paid ; 
promptly every cash surrender and policy load demand, every death loss and every 2 
| other policy obligation. In doing so, the management has not borrowed a dollar 
or sold a single security. by 
of * 
| The management of this Company is not engaged in any other business than Pre 
that of the Kansas City Life Insurance Company. 
The present management of this Company and its established policy of con- A. 


ducting the business will be continued and every future maturing policy obligation 


will be paid promptly. 

















| My 
J. B. REYNOLDS, President C. N. SEARS, Secretary i 

1 

J.F. BARR, Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents ; 
1 

—— : i 

Ti 
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Texas Sales Congress 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 16— 
The annual sales congress of 
the Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters will 
here January 30 under the 


] 
Research Bureau Will 


be held | 


auspices of the Dallas Asso- | 
ciation of Life Underwriters. | 


It is expected some 
agents will attend the con- 
ference. Speakers of na- 
tional repute will be on the 
program. 

The Texas association 
plans three other sales con- 
gresses at various points. 





Metropolitan Appointment 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 
16—J. W. Nutt has recently 
been promoted to the position 
of assistant manager of the 
local office of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company 
of New York under Norman 
E. Lisk, manager. 


500 | 





| 


Hold Canadian School | 





Agency Building Sessions 
at Royal York, Toronto, 
February 13-24 





HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 16 
—How should new men be 
trained to meet present con- 
ditions? Is this a good time 
to do recruiting? How can 
the manager adjust himself 
and his schedule to allow for 
sufficient personal production 
efforts? These are but a few 
of the questions which will 
be discussed at the two-week 
School in Agency Building 
of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau which will 
convene at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Feb. 13, for 
a ten-day period. 

Advance registrations in- 





dicate that approximately | 


thirty managers 
Royal York for this ten-day 
discussion of present - day | 
agency pbuilding problems. 


one wing of the hotel for the 
exclusive use of those attend- 
ing the school, and a private 
dining room has been as- 
signed to the group, thereby 
enabling these men to discuss 
their common problems to- 
gether in a friendly spirit of 
fellowship. 

Not only will special em- 
phasis be given to the appli- 
cation of sound methods to 
present-day problems but the 
course will also give particu- 
lar attention to the problems 
of the smaller agency operat- 
ing in rural territory from a 
city headquarters. The per- 
sonal producing manager will 
come in for his share of at- 
tention. 


and home | 
| office men will gather at the 


| 
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To Pay for $6,000,000 


The St. Louis, Mo., branch 
of the Continental Life In- 
surance Company has 


The Royal York has set aside | pledged itself to write and 


pay for $6,000,000 of new 
business during 1933. The 
production pledge was given 
at the annual agency lunch- 
eon held at the Melbourne 
Hotel on December 31. Presi- 
dent Ed Mays was a speaker 
at the luncheon. Others pres- 
ent included Supervisors 
A. L. Mellioux and Fred J. 
Dieterle. 


Resigns Directorship 

Melvin L. Emerich of Chi- 
cago, a partner in Hallgarten 
& Co., investment bankers of 
New York, has resigned as a 
member of the board of di- 
rectors and the executive com- 
mittee of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Co. 





























State Mutual, Worcester 


























. vd x Dividends Age at Issue 
ingle Premium Polic at End -— ab 7 
of Year 26 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
° Prem. $394.30 $427.00 $465.10 $509.10 $559.50 $616.20 $677.80 $742.20 
iI] t t 1 19.85 21.86 28.10 25.02 27.07 29.66 382.77 36.42 
uStfa ions 2 7.47 7.87 8.30 8.61 8.85 9.31 9.99 10.82 
3 7.55 7.96 8.37 8.65 8.98 9.48 10.15 10.99 
‘ ‘ . ‘ Fs 7.71 14 8.50 8.73 9.11 9.69 10.49 11.35 
. ; 10 8.14 8.50 8.73 9.11 9.69 10.49 11.85 12.20 
Single Premium Life and Single 20 8.73 9.11 9.69 10.49 11.35 12.20 12.96 13.59 
Premium Endowment in Five SINGLE PREMIUM 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Companies, 1933 Scale * Contral Life, Des Moines 
~;~~ ye Age at Issue 
. : s cart at En — ——~ 
Below will be found illustrations of the 1933 dividend of Year’ 26 30 35 0 & 50 55 ee 
schedules on the Single Premium Life and the Single prem. $606.25 $608. 87 $613.14 $620.45 $683.06 $653.99 $685.80 $729.72 
Premium 20-Year Endowment policy forms of several : Hy ne yn nn yy 
: 3 8.63 8.73 8.79 8.78 8.77 8.93 9.29 9.69 
CORNPaness. 5 8.95 9.04 9.06 9.02 9.04 925 958 9.97 
SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE POLICIES 10 9.84 9.84 9.79 9.78 9.90 10.09 10.33 10.78 
Central Life, Des Moines 0 12.08 12.08 12.08 12.08 12.08 12.08 a 
Dividends Age at Issue Connecticut Mutual. Hartford 
at End or Dividend A tI 
of Year 25 30 85 40 45 50 55 60 onthe on wath Acme eee 
Prem. $348.86 $380.83 $418.72 $463.33 $515.28 $574.59 $639.75 $708.42 of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
1 6.35 6.7 7.18 7.41 7.63 01 65 .28 Prem. $630.49 $632.66 $636. 18 $642.23 652. 66 669. 94 $696.16 ...... 
2 6.42 6. Li 7.18 7.44 7.70 8.13 8.78 9.40 9.18 9.21 9.24 $ 9.33 $ $ ».70 $ 10.03 
3 6.48 6.87 7.23 7.48 7.76 8.25 8.91 9.52 a 9.36 9.40 9. 43 9.52 4 . 88 10.21 
5 6.63 7.04 7.34 7.58 7.92 8.51 9.15 9.78 3 9.56 9.59 9.63 9.71 9.84 10.06 10.39 
10 7.04 7.34 7.58 7.92 8.51 9.15 9.78 10.48 5 9.97 9.99 10.04 10.12 10.24 10.45 10.75 
20 7.58 7.92 8.51 9.15 9.78 10.48 11.26 12.08 10 11.15 11.17 11.20 11.26 11.35 11,50 11.72 
e pre ere 20 14.28 14.28 14.28 14.28 14.28 14.28 14.28 
onnectTicu uTfuai, arttor if 
: Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
Dividends Age at Issue a 
at End -—— Rte — Dividends Age at Issue 
of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 at End —— — —- ————— — 
, gesaae Cee hee Ghee S Seki) pee bee era Beas: ails of Year 26 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
1 6.16 . 6.55 7.00 7.51 8.11 8.79 9.52 10.27 Prem. $667.82 $670.04 $674.87 $681.64 $694.00 $714.25 $744.85 $787.01 
3 6.30 6.72 7.19 7.75 8.38 9.07 9.81 10.57 2 12.57 12.68 12.81 12.93 13.09 18.35 13.79 14.50 
5 6.46 6.90 7.41 7.99 8.65 9.37 10.12 10.87 3 12.78 12.89 13.00 18.12 13.28 13.54 14,00 14.78 
10 6.90 7.41 7.99 8.65 9.37 10.12 10.87 11.60 . —— Hy ry 13.52 Hy =~ oe oe 
20 7.9 8. 9.3 0. 10.87 1. 12.25 12.85 . 14. 14.55 14.63 14.7 07 15. . 
° a ', BE 12.68 20 17.48 17.48 17.48 17.48 17.48 17.48 17.48 17.48 
- Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
a... Age at Issue = Diy idends Age at Issue ee 
ofYear 25 80 35 40 45 50 55 oe of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. $407.87 $441.18 $480.52 $526.00 $578.04 $636.56 $700.05 $766.40 
“4°86 66 Se Cn as ae le TS OR OR CRS GD Ce Ee eee eee 
2 9.44 9.97 10.55 11.18 11.76 12.47 13.80 14.30 2 6.99 7:02 707 115 7:29 751 Hy 85 : 33 
8 9.54 10.09 10.66 11.25 11.89 12.63 18.49 14.52 3 7:20 722 727 735 748 7:70 8:04 8.50 
5 9.75 10.38 10.89 11.50 12.17 12.95 13.88 14.96 f 762 765 769 7:76 7:89 8°10 841 8°84 
10 10.88 10.89 11.50 12.17 12.95 13.88 14.96 16.14 10 886 888 91 8°97 9.06 921 9.43 9.74 
20 11.50 12.17 12.95 18.88 14.96 16.14 17.38 18.49 20 1229 1229 1229 1229 «»1229 «©1229 «»©21229~«12.29 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh State Mutual, Worcester 
Dividends Age at Issue Dividends Age at Issue 
at End | —A~ at End a= ——_A~ ee 
of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 of Year 25 30 85 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. $847.32 $379.15 $416.87 $461.28 $513.00 $572.05 $636.92 $705.29 Prem. $645.60 $648.30 $652.50 $659.60 $671.70 $691.40 $721.10 $762.10 
8. 4.25 4.68 5.18 5.76 6.43 7.15 7.91 29.5 29.88 30.29 30.80 $1.44 82.60 384.46 37.19 
2 8.96 4.83 4.77 5.29 5.89 6.57 7.30 8.07 2 9.93 10.01 10.09 10.08 10.00 10.10 10.44 11.02 
3 4.08 4.41 4.87 5.40 6.02 6.71 7.45 8.22 * 10.10 10.17 10.28 10.19 10.18 10.25 10.62 11.20 
5 4.18 4.59 5.07 5.64 6.29 7.00 7.76 8.53 5 10.44 10.51 10.52 10.44 10.48 10.59 10.99 11.57 
10 4.59 5.07 5.64 6.29 7.00 7.76 8.53 9.27 10 11.89 11.89 11.81 11.27 11.84 11.58 11.96 12.46 
20 5.64 6.29 7.00 7 8.53 9.27 9.94 10.56 20 13.78 18.78 13.78 13.78 18.78 18.78 13.78 18.78 
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"Keep Moving" 
(Concluded from page 17) 
Connell undertook a program 
planned to put every man in 
his agency on a strict time- 
controlled basis. 


and a half hours with every 


He talked | 
privately from two to two} 


man in the place and got each | 


man to set a figure of what 
he would have to 
1933. Not a blind stab at a 
quota, but a definite figure of 
earning needs. 
analyzed the man’s record for 
the past three years and es- 
tablished the fact that he 
would have to produce a 
given number of sales in or- 
der to arrive at the figure 
desired. “How many inter- 
views will you have to have 
to effect those sales?" Very 
few men could even approxi- 
mate the requirements. But 
in the course of the confer- 
ence each man was sold on 
the necessity of keeping ac- 
curate records. Each agreed 
that for one month he would 
maintain a detailed written 
history of what he did each 
moment of the working day, 
keeping the record in a book- 
let provided by the agency 
for that purpose. A sample 
form of this piece of equip- 
ment is shown herewith. 
The results of this plan 
have thus far proved emi- 
nently satisfactory to its 
author. It has set up a most 
necessary measuring rod of 
actual work, has sold the men 
on the absolute necessity of 
getting out of the office and 
into the presence of the pros- 
pect, and its central theme— 
get new prospects—has com- 
menced to function. Each 
interview under this plan 
must produce its quota of re- 


ferences—new prospects, for | 
| result that he spent a full! he might concentrate his ef- 


in the beginning of the cam- 
paign it is established that 


in order to produce a given | 


number of sales, a given num- 
ber of prospects and a given 


number of interviews will be | 


required. 
A break-down of the rec- 


ords of the past two weeks | 
indicated that, for instance, | 


of the five men who had re- 
corded the lowest time in the 
office were among the first 


six with the longest time | 
spent in the presence of the 
prospect. The system dis- 


closed other pertinent infor- 
mation, often of an individual 
nature. Such disclosures fre- 
quently offer opportunities 
for improving operating 
methods. For example, one 
man was found to be doing 
most of his business in a 
locality far removed from the 
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VESTED 
RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 





AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN THAT IS 
INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 
LIBERAL. 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 
fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 





cerning this uniq 


Commonwealth service to agents. 


IN 


For further details con- 
ation plan, or for information 








about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 
Virginia, write today to: 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 








agency headquarters with the | subway. 


third of his time riding the 


PRESIDENT 


Louis Paret 





It was decided that 


| fort in that section on cer- 
| tain days of the week and 
budget his effort in other dis- 
tricts the remaining days. 
| The entire scheme, Mr. 
Connell declares, is working 
| out to the mutual advantage 
|of the agency and its per- 
sonnel and he is hopeful of 
reducing his replacements to 
a fraction of what would be 
necessary under a hit-or-miss, 
drifting method of manage- 
ment. 

Upon inquiry by Mr. Paret 
it developed that the majority 
of the managers in attend- 
ance at the meeting were 
operating under similar or 
kindred plans and at his sug- 
gestion it was agreed that 


| 
| 





another “Time Control” dis- | join 


cussion would be held in 
three months when the sev- 


| Postal National Makes 
M. J. Denda Vice-Pres. 


Agency Executive Plans Ex- 
pansion of Operations 
During 1933 








Development of its agency 
plant and expansion of its 
scope of operations is plan- 
ned for 1933 by the Postal 
National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. In line 
with this program the com- 
pany has elevated M. J. 
Denda, manager of agencies, 
to the vice-presidency. 

The company, which is 
affiliated with the Postal Life, 
closed the year 1932 with an 
increase in its paid-for busi- 
ness of about 5 per cent over 
1931 and likewise enjoyed an 
increase in insurance in force 
| of about 32 per cent. It has 
| for the most part confined 
lits writings to New York 

City and vicinity, but during 
this year will probably plant 
|agencies throughout New 
| York State and in New Jer- 
sey. 





Agency Manager Since 1929 


| M. J. Denda, the new vice- 
| president, has been with the 
company as a director and 
| manager of agencies since its 
inception in 1929. Though a 
young man he has acquired 
a wealth of insurance experi- 
ence. Born and educated in 
Montana, Mr. Denda “used 
to be a newspaperman him- 
self” until the life insurance 
business attracted him some 
ten years ago. He was a 
prominent figure in Chicago 
agency circles prior to his en- 
gagement by the Postal Na- 
tional three years ago. Able 
and enthusiastic, he is re- 
garded as an ideal choice for 
the company’s chief agency 
executive. 








eral managers assembled 
would again get together and 
compare notes on actual re- 
sults. 

“Do you keep tabs on your 
own work?” someone asked 
Mr. Connell. “I do,” he said, 
“and I have long since de- 
cided that the first man in 
my office who needs a boss is 
myself.” 

Altogether the meeting was 
voted one of the livest in the 
history of the Philadelphia 
Association and the members 
are looking forward with 
keen anticipation to the check 





| “Time 


on results sometime in May, 


| when Mr. Connell will again 


the 
speaker 


group as_ guest 
and carry on the 
Control” discussion. 
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Guarantee Mutual 
Life Co., of Omaha 


The thirty-first annual 
statement of the Guarantee 
Mutual Life Company, of 
Omaha, Neb., for the second 
year of the company’s opera- 
tion on old line, legal reserve 
basis, continues the consist- 
ent growth this company has 
maintained since its organi- 
zation as the Guarantee Fund 
Life Association in 1901. The 
fact that the company, even 
prior to its change to a legal 
reserve basis two years ago, 
had always maintained ade- 
quate reserves on a standard 
basis, permitted it to show a 
gain in assets last year, the 
first of its operation under 
the new plan, and again at 
the close of 1932 the Guaran- 
tee Mutual statement reveals 
further increase in this all- 
essential item. The com- 
pany’s assets as of Dec. 31, 
1932, were 
round numbers, as compared 
with $16,205,678 for 1931. 

The same fine investment 
judgment that has been re- 
flected throughout the history 


$16,507,633, in | 


| the company’s home office 





of this company is apparent | 


in the 1932 investment port- 
folio. The assets of the Guar- 
antee Mutual are soundly 
diversified and distributed in 
such a manner as to guaran- 
tee permanent stability. 


Bonds continue as the prin- | 


cipal item in the statement, 
being listed $8,432,795. 
These are of a 


as 


composed 


carefully selected list of state, | 


county and municipal obliga- | 


tions, and the total amounts | 
to virtually the same as held | 


one year ago. 

Policy loans come second in 
volume, displacing first mort- 
gage loans for this position 
as obtained last year. Loans 
to policyholders, of course, 
one of the most stable assets 
possible, amounted to $3,382,- 


541, against $2,711,035 last 
year. This increase is in 
keeping with the general 


trend throughout the country 
and is indicative of the real 
service the company has been 
able to extend to its policy- 
holders during the worst year 
of the current depression. 
Third in volume among the 
listed assets was first mort- 
gage loans on improved farm 
and city properties, this item 


building, is valued at $858,- 
725. Among the other assets 
are listed deferred net pre- 


miums, $768,433; cash on 
hand and in banks, $147,754; 
accrued interest, $275,658, 


and other assets of a miscel- 
laneous nature, $46,300. 
The net legal reserve for 
life insurance is, of course, 
the principal item in the list 
of liabilities, the total being 
$12,351,393. Reserve for dis- 
ability and double indemnity 
contracts carried by the com- 
pany amounted to $370,926, 
while the reserve for income 
policies amounted to $592,- 
205. This is a special reserve 
for covering future payments 
to beneficiaries. Reserve for 
claims awaiting proofs 
amounted to $109,310; re- 
serve for taxes, etc., $209,274; 
annual dividends apportioned 
totaled $254,502; advance 
premiums and trust funds 
were allotted $205,801; $700,- 
600 was set aside as invest- 
ment fluctuation reserve and 


| the contingency mortality re- 
| serve was allotted $500,000. 


| lions 


totaling $2,469,547, or rough- | 
ly $300,000 under the amount | 


for this item in 1931. 
company maintains 


The | 


a very | 


conservative policy in issuing | 


first mortgage loans and con- 
siders this item one of its 


best. 
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Real estate, including | 


The unassigned surplus set 
aside to safeguard policy- 
holders in addition to all re- 
quired reserves amounted to 
$1,214,219. 

At the end of 1932 the com- 


pany has paid since organi- | 


zation nearly eighteen mil- 
of dollars in claims, 
$1,595,923 of which was paid 


out in 1932. Insurance in 
force at the end of the year 
amounted to $135,924,907. 
The Guarantee Mutual 
Company has always prided 
itself on its very favorable 
and the 1931 ratio continued 
the trend being only 36.56. 
The 30-year record follows: 


1902, 40.42; 1903, no death; 
1904, 21.58; 1905, no death; 
1906, 18.63; 1907, 19.76; 1908, 


15.97; 1909, 12.27; 1910, 
29.66; 1911, 27.26; 1912, 
31.07; 1913, 35.10; 1914, 
34.41; 1915, 38.50; 1916, 


40.39; 1917, 42.93; 1918 (year 
of influenza epidemic), 88.56; 
1919, 46.44; 1920, 44.96; 1921, 





43.37; 1922, 51.07; 1923, 
59.26; 1924, 49.91; 1925, 
42.69; 1926, 48.65; 1927, 
60.06; 1928, 59.89; 1929, 
59.36; 1930, 58.69; 1931, 
36.56. 


The Guarantee Mutual op- 
erates in 26 states and offers 
openings in many territories 
for salesmen of the right cali- 
J. C. Buffington was the 


bre. 


| has continued as 
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Birmingham Agents 
Challenge Attention 





Sales Congress and C.L.U. 
Course Two Features 
of 1933 Program 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 14 
—The Birmingham Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters 
which claims the distinction 
of being one of the most active 
local associations in the coun- 
try has just closed a year of 
accomplishments and has a 
number of outstanding ob- 
jectives for 1933. During the 
past year the association has 
pressed on beyond the usual 
routine of holding perfunc- 
tory monthly meetings and 
among other things has spon- 
sored a school of instruction 
in the Chartered Life Under- 
writer Degree, fostered an 
essay contest among 7000 


| Alabama clubwomen on the 


value of life insurance to 
the home and appointed a 
“Business Practice Commit- 
tee” to take the lead in curb- 
ing improper practices, in- 
cluding twisting and rebat- 


organizer of the company and | ing. 
its active | 


As was the case last year 


| head ever since. Edward M.| the Association will hold a 
| Martin and J. W. Hughes are | one-day Sales Congress Feb. 


‘Ser ° 
vice-presidents. 


don is 


ical director. 


secretary - treasurer, | 
'and Dr. A. C. Stokes is med- | gram. 


R. E. Lang-| 18, with a number of promi- 


nent speakers on the pro- 
Among the speakers 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Pan-American Agents 


Hold Annual Meeting | Insurance Teachers Organize | 





| The American Association of 
Over Two Hundred in | University Teachers of Insurance 


Attendance at New is now functioning with the follow- 
Orl Rall ing officers: president, S. S. Hueb- 
rreens ¥ ally | ner; vice-president, Ralph H. 


Greeted_ by Crawford H.| Bancherd; sourlereteaner 
Ellis, president of the COM- | tive committee consists of H. H. 
pany, E. G. Simmons, vice-| Moybray, S$. H. Nerlove and Cor- 
president and general man- | liss L. Parry. 


ager, and other officials of the Mimeograph copies of the pro- | 


Pan-American Life Insurance | ceedings of the Association's 
Co., more than 200 general | recent round table may be pur- 
agents, managers and field 
representatives of the Pan- 
American were in attendance 
at New Orleans, La., last! gj) liabilities of more than 
week for the opening session | g9 755.000. The company paid 
of their convention, which more than $5,000,000 — the 
extended through two days. | greatest amount since organ- 
The delegates, representing | jzation—to its policyholders 
the Pan-American in its do- | and beneficiaries during 1932. 
mestic territory of 25 states, 
were officially welcomed to|C. Vivian Anderson at Peoria 
New Orleans by Mayor T. 
Semmes Walmsley and Henry At the first 1933 meeting 
M. Shove, Southern Califor- | of the Life Underwriters As- 
nia manager, responded in sociation of Peoria on Jan. 
behalf of the delegates. 23, the chief speaker will be 
The morning session was C. Vivian Anderson, vice- 
presided over by Mr. Ellis, president of the National As- 
who spoke on “Business sociation of Life Under- 
Forecast.” He was followed | Writers. 
on the morning program by 
Dr. Simmons, who discussed Birmingham Agents 
“Out of the Past—Into the| _,, é 
Future,” and by Eugene J. | (Concluded from page 25) 
McGivney, vice-president and | who have tenatively accepted 
general counsel of the Pan-| invitations are: E. Paul Hut- 
American, who spoke on tinger, manager of training 
“Sweet Are the Uses of Ad- Penn Mutual Life (definite) ; 
versity.” The morning ses- | John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
sion concluded following aj|manager Life Insurance 
discussion of “The Medical | Sales Research Bureau; 
Viewpoint,” by Marion| Roger B. Hull, managing di- 
Souchon, M.D., vice-president | rector and general counsel of 
and medical director of the | national association and Ted 


fifty cents each. 

















company. | Simmons, superintendent of 
In addition to field repre- | agencies, Pan-American Life. 
sentatives and the senior offi-| During the year the asso- 


cers of the Pan-American, | ciation cooperated with trust 
other officials and members | department of banks in secur- 
of the home office staff were | ing passage of a law exempt- 
in attendance at the first ses-| ing life insurance policies 
sion. Directors including | from the claims of creditors 
Walter A. Brandao, P. M./| and in 1933 will work with 
Ikeler, John X. Wegmann,/|the First National Bank in 
Sidney J. White and George | presenting a series of lectures 
S. Yerger were likewise pres- | on the various new tax laws. 
ent, and a number of promi-| As in the past home office 
nent business men of New | officials will be presented at 
Orleans, including J. D.| the monthly meetings on such 
O’Keefe, Oliver G. Lucas,| vital topics as annuities, 
John Legier, Lynn H. Din- | economics of life insurance, 
kins, A. D. Geoghegan, | etc. The Chartered Life Un- 
George Champion, Charles de | derwriter class now includes 
B. Claiborne, Fred W. Ells- | 23 agents. 
worth, Ruldolf Hecht and|_ The officers propose to dou- 
others, were present. | ble the membership during 
The Pan-American finan-| the new year. Fred Chisholm, 
cial statement, publication of | agency manager, New Eng- 
which was deferred until to- | land Mutual is president; T. 
day in honor of the conven-| J. Huey, superintendent Pru- 
tion, shows the company with | dential, vice-president, and 
more than $170,500,000 of in- | A. B. Hale, Protective Life, 
surance in force and assets | secretary. W. Sheffield Owen 
over $28,800,000, including! is chairman of the program 
surplus to policyholders over | Congress committee. 
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chased from the secretary for | 





CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFERS 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 


Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 


Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Illinois and Florida. 


Write direct to Home Office 




















Sales Possibilities 


Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 

















MICH, 


FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 




















1884 

| Insurance Company of Maryland 
Forty- One of the Lenfing Legal Reserve 
Eight Industrial Life, Health and Accident 
Years of Insurance Companies in America. Com- 
Faithful plete line of life contracts. Offices 
Service throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, 


| 1932 | CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 













HOME FRIENDLY 





Delaware and the District of Columbia. 


Centre St. & Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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SC meh / 
by Monge Vad lief 


T is delightful to discover that you 

are not entirely without honor in 
your own country. That at least was 
the interpretation I insist on placing 
on some of the questions asked me and 
remarks made to me in Hartford last 
week. It would indeed be carrying 
coals to Newcastle to take any insur- 
ance news to that city which for so 
long a time has held the sub-title of the 
insurance city. I had no intention of 
doing so when I arrived and I am quite 
certain that I had not done so when I 
left, but I was at least flattered by 
being given an opportunity to do so. 


* * * 


NEWSPAPER man asked me the 

first one. “Is it true,” he said, 
“that Mr. So-in-So is about to resign 
from the X Company? Is there 
anything at all in the rumor?” The 
rumor was new to me but though that 
was the first time I had heard it the 
novelty of it did not make me believe 
it. So I restrained giving expression 
to my surprise and asserted, as an ex- 
pert should when put on the spot, that 
there was nothing in it. 





* * * 


HEN an insurance man asked me 

as to the relative position as regards 
solvency and probable success or fail- 
ure of life, fire or casualty companies. 
He had his own ideas on the subject 
and so I was obliged to go to some 
lengths to point out his error. 


* * * 


NOTHER insurance man admitted 
A that he was somewhat confused 
regarding certain widely advertised 
happenings in connection with a very 
well-known and_ powerful insur- 
ance company. He frankly admitted 
this and requested me to outline for 
him the various steps in the matter 
and to interpret them for him. In 
other words, he wanted the inside dope 
not only regarding certain prominent 
insurance officials but others high in 
government circles. I must admit in 
doing this to his apparent satisfaction 
I did not bother to tell him that regard- 
ing that particular matter I had looked 
up the available facts with considerable 
thoroughness and also had talked with 
two or three people who were in the 
know. When I was done he expressed 
satisfaction and gratification but I 
thought I detected the framing of an- 
other question and fearing I would have 
no second lucky break like the first I 
pleaded an engagement and escaped. 
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The Louisville Board 
of Fire Underwriters is a very old 
organization for it was formed in 
February, 1854, 79 years ago, which 
means that it is 14 years older than 
THe SPeEcTATOR, which has had the 
pleasure of referring now and then 
to its activities during the past 65 
years. It has played an important 
part in the fire insurance history of 
Louisville and has kept abreast of 





Cornelius E. Swope, Jr. 


the times. Last week Cornelius E. 
Swope, Jr., was elected president. 
Mr. Swope is one of the youngest men 
ever to have served as the head of 
the Louisville board. During the 
past two years he has been vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive 
committee. He was also vice-presi- 
dent of the Louisville Salvage Corp. 
Mr. Swope entered the fire and cas- 
ualty business in Louisville 12 years 
ago when he became a partner in 
the local agency of Barret, Robinson, 
Dickey & Swope. He immediately 
became a hard and enthusiastic asso- 
ciation worker and he has served on 
virtually every committee. His posi- 
tion as president will this year involve 
the additional duty of acting as host 
to the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents which recently selected 


MAT TERS 


IN FIRE 


INSURANCE 


Louisville for the convention to be 
held during the week of March 20. 


*x* * * 


Pe the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters as for 
all local associations and the National 
Association the present year will be 
one of great activity. There are many 
problems, some always present and 
others at least greatly accentuated be- 
cause of the financial and economic 
conditions of the past three years. 
The annual meeting of the National 
Association held last September at 
Philadelphia was marked by the de- 
termination of those present to face 
the troubles ahead with a steadfast 
resolution to overcome every one, 
and to regard the immediate past only 
as a valuable index to be used for 
the avoidance of mistakes. The con- 
vention got right down to business 
and the many sessions all were marked 
with an enthusiasm which was con- 
tagious. The meeting in Louisville 
next March will consider many of 
the same problems that were discussed 
at Philadelphia and it is expected that 
there will be a large attendance. As 
its secretary-counsel, Walter H. Ben- 
nett once wrote in discussing its pur- 
pose, the National Association of In- 
surance Agents makes no claims to 
unalloyed altruism. “It is designed 
to protect its members from unfair 
competition, irresponsible companies, 
governmental control—the thousand 
natural shocks the agency flesh is 


heir to.” 
x * x 


A pleasing feature 
of last week in New York was a tes- 
timonial luncheon given to A. R. 
Gardner by the Liverpool & London 
& Globe Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The occasion was the completion by 
Mr. Gardner of 45 years with the 
company. He retired Dec. 31, 1932. 
Among those present was Harold 
Warner, United States fire manager, 
who, on hehalf of the company, pre- 
sented to Mr. Gardner a gold watch, 
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MARIN E—TRANSP 


Ernest Palmer May 


Be Ill. Commissioner 


Said to be Choice of 
Governor Horner for 
Position 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
rumor that appears to have 
an excellent foundation for 


authenticity is circulating in 


Chicago this week that 
Ernest Palmer, for many 
years manager and general 


ounsel of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters, will be the 
uperintendent of insur- 
Illinois. This rumor 
been widely circulated 
leaders in all branches 
of in have expressed 
pleasure the possibility 
that Mr. Palmer will be Gov- 
rnor Horner’s choice for the 
post. The appointment, if it 
regarded as 
selection and 
s to be made in the fulfill- 
Governor Horner's 
promise that “the best man 
available” will be selected for 
the post. 

Mr. Palmer normally is a 
Republican, though he sup- 
ported Governor Horner in 


next 
ance for 
has 
and 
urance 


ovel 


materializes, is 


non-partisan 


ment of 


the last election. He is a 
awyer but has devoted his 
entire time for many years 
to the insurance business. 
He formerly was with the 
National Board of Fire Un- 


derwriters and then was ap- 
pointed manager and general 
ounsel of the Chicago Board 
f Underwriters. This lat- 


Jan. 17—A | 


Mortgage Loan Company En- 
g pany 





| ing 


ter post regarded as one 
1f the most difficult in the | 
entire insurance business as | 
the Chicago Board includes 
in its ranks both company 
and agency men. 

Mr. Palmer is known as a 


vigorous and fearless man, 
and if he actually is ap 
pointed and accepts the post, 
forceful administration of the 
laws of the state 
may be expected. Mr. Pal- 
mer’s selection is expected to 
meet the approval of the life 
insurance as well as the prop 
men, 


insurance 


erty insurance 


Fire Insurance 


ters Fire Insurance Business 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 17 
—Birmingham’s last large 


| mortgage loan company has 
| gone into the fire insurance 


business. These concerns 
contend that they are hav- 
to foreclose so much 
property and take over its 
management that they can 
save time and money by 
handling their own 
ance. Regular agents at first 
protested against loan com- 
panies going into the business 
on the grounds they exercised 
unfair leverage over property 
owners indebted to them. 
Agents have finally accus- 
tomed themselves to the new 
order. 





Fewer Cars, More Accidents 


3ALTIMORE, Jan. 18—De- 
spite a decrease of approxim- 
ately 30 per cent in the num- 
ber of taxis in Baltimore in 
1932, records for the first 10 
months of the year show an 
increase of taxi accidents of 
24.1 per cent, according to a 
report of the Baltimore Safe- 
ty Council. 

Taxi accidents in the 10- 
month period of 1931, with 
about 2000 cabs in operation, 
totaled 1380, according to the 
report. In the same period 
of 1932 the figure rose to 
1713. 

While the taxi accidents in 
creased in 1932 over 1931, ac- 
cidents involving private pas- 
senger vehicles declined 12.5 
per cent, the report shows. 
The 1931 total was 12,784 
and the 1932 figure was 11,- 
573, while that for 1932 was 
2285. 





Heads |. U. B. Governing 
Committee 


At the organization meet- 
ing of the governing commit- 
tee of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board held Tuesday 


in New York Paul B. Som- 
mers, vice-president of the 
American Insurance Com- 


pany, of Newark, was elected 
chairman. Harold Warner, 
United States fire manager 


insur- | 





ORTATION—ALLIED 


AS 
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La Salle Fire Taken Over 
By Supt. Van Schaick 





Court Directs Him to Conserve New York Assets; 
President Curray of Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 
Company Makes Statement Regarding Reinsur- 


ance Contract 





An order signed by New York Supreme Court 
Justice Richard P. Lydon directs Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick of New York 
State to take charge of and to conserve the assets 
in New York State of the La Salle Fire Insurance 


| Company of New Orleans, a member of the Insur- 


'ance Securities group, which was thrown into re- 


of the Royal-Liverpool group, | 
| was elected treasurer. 


ceivership Jan. 6, 
had been directed to take sim- 
ilar action regarding the 
Union Indemnity and to re- 
habilitate the New York In- 
demnity, also members of the 
Insurance Securities group. 


Statement by Inter-Ocean 
President 


The reinsurance relations 
between the La Salle company 
and the Inter-Ocean Reinsur- 
ance Company of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, are given in a 
statement to The Spectator 
from Roy E. Curray, presi- 
dent of the Inter-Ocean, as 
follows: 

The Spectator, 
N. W. Cor. Chestnut & 56th 

Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

Subject to the exceptions 
set out below, all the unter- 
minated and outstanding pol- 
icy liability of the La Salle 
as of noon (Standard Time), 
Oct. 31, 1931, and all the busi- 


| ness written by the La Salle | 
| ments, etc., on these policies 


during the months of Novem- 


ber and December, 1931, was | 
Inter- | 


reinsured with the 
Ocean Reinsurance Company 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, under 
contract dated Oct. 28, 1931, 
which contract provides, “the 
reinsurance effected under 
this reinsurance agreement is 
for the benefit of the policy- 
holders and treatyholders of 
the La Salle and the Inter- 
Ocean shall be liable directly 
to said policyholders and 


| treatyholders.” 


Previously Mr. Van Schaick 


1. With the exception of 
business originating with the 
Iowa Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Iowa, 
which we understand was re- 
insured with another insur- 
ance company. 

2. With the exception of 
business in the State of Mis- 
sissippi which we understand 
was reinsured with another 
insurance company. 

3. With the exception of 
business in the Dominion of 
Canada which was reinsured 
with another company. 

i. With the exception of a 
few large policies which at 
the time were reinsured 100 
per cent with large Eastern 
companies. 

5. With the exception of all 
ocean marine and parcel post 
business. 

The 1931 policies, with the 
exceptions set out above, are 
not affected by the receiver- 
ship and are still in force. 
Arrangements have been 
made for losses, endorse- 


to be handled by Mr. Alonzo 


Church, whose address is: 
Union Indemnity Building, 
New Orleans, La. Endorse- 


ments reciting the reinsur- 
ance with and the liability of 
the Inter-Ocean will be fur- 
nished by Mr. Church to those 
who request them. 
Very truly yours, 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 
Company, 
Roy E. CurrRay, 
President. 
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Side Lines Gains | Changes Announced 


Offset Other Losses 


Liberty Fire President 
Discusses Situation in 
Louisville 








FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 18 
The development of so-called | 
side lines of the business | 
largely met the decline in | 
other lines, Adolph Reut- | 
linger, vice-president of the | 
Liberty Fire Insurance Com- | 
pany, said in a statement in 
which he termed the situation 
in Louisville as “extremely | 
gratifying.” 

He said that the insurance 
business, like all other indus- 
tries, because of the condition | 
of business in general, has | 
had to revise its methods of 
operation and its process of 
doing business according to 
the dictates of the times. 

Fire losses, he stated, have 
decreased very slightly in the 
United States and it is a 
question of the development | 
of a premium to offset the | 
consequent high loss ratio | 
which confronts everyone in 
the insurance field. Inven- | 
tories, he pointed out, are at | 
the lowest ebb in years, build- 
ing values are reduced ma- 
terially, and the income from | 
term policies, namely, the | 
three and five-year contracts, | 
has been greatly diminished | 
because of the fear on the | 
part of the assured of a fur- 
ther reduction in insurance, 
and further, the inability to 
advance the three or five-year 
premiums because of lack of | 
working capital on the part | 
of the customer. This situa- 
tion, Mr. Reutlinger said, has 
been met largely by the in- | 
tensive development of so- 
called side lines of the busi- | 
ness. “Jewelry floater poli- 
cies, bailees’ policies and in- 
land marine contracts of 
every character and descrip- | 
tion have been pushed by the 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


larger and more responsible 
companies as never before. 
Intensive solicitation has un- 
covered quite a bit of business 
which has been lying dormant 
over a long period of time. 
In other words, ‘the woods 
have been shelled’ for busi- 
ness.” 

Speaking about the situa- | 
tion in Louisville, he said it | 
might be called extremely | 
gratifying. “While our pre- | 
miums have been reduced | 
about 10 per cent, our volume 
has increased over $1,000,000 
for net business written for | 
the Liberty Fire Insurance 
Company during the past 
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only 
| and all of the time in Chicago. 


by Standard Accident | 
H. B. Bale Succeeded by | 


V. H. Bartholomew at 
Chicago 
CHICAGO, Jan. 17 An- 
nouncement was 
week of the 
Henry B. Bale as resident 
manager in Chicago of the 
Standard Accident, and the 
appointment of Victor 
Bartholomew as resident 


made last | re-elected a member of the} 
retirement of | Board of Directors of the 0 


29 





| 


News of the Far West 








SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 16.— 
| Charles R. Page, vice-presi- | 
|} dent of the Fireman’s Fund 
group of companies has been | 





dustrial Association of San 
Francisco. He was recently | 
notified of his appointment as | 


H.| a member of the sub-commit- | 


| tee on marine insurance of | 


vice-president to succeed him. | 


Mr. 
ing as Chicago manager for 


Bartholomew is resign- | 


| k * baal 


the New Amsterdam Casual- | 


ty to go with the Standard. 


| Stewart B. 


He expects to assume his new | 


duties Feb. 1. 


Mr. Bale has been with the | 


Standard for 38 years, his 
insurance connection, 


He will devote his time to his 


| personal affairs and will de- 


velop his personal insurance 
business. 

Mr. Bale started with the 
Standard as a stenographer 
in its Chicago claim depart- 
ment while studying law and 
after being admitted to the 
bar in 1897 he was appointed 
manager of the claim depart- 
ment, holding that position 
for 20 years. He was ap- 
pointed resident manager in 
1914 and the Standard has 
borne an excellent reputation 
for ethical and careful under- 
writing under his manage- 
ment. The premium income 
here is said to exceed $1,000,- 
000 annually. 

Mr. Bartholomew started 
with the London Guarantee 
in its United States 
quarters here and was with 
that company for 13 years 
during which time he had a 
well-rounded experience. Nine 
years ago he resigned to open 
the new Amsterdam’s branch 
office, which handles casualty 
exclusively, the premium in- 
come now exceeding $400,000 
annually. The surety busi- 
ness is handled through 
Marsh and McLennan. 








year. And, of course, the out- 
standing feature of the busi- 
ness locally and the business 
with us has been the low loss 
ratio. It is beyond the un- 
derstanding of us who have 
spent our life in the insur- 
ance business to account for 
the extremely low loss ratio. 

“In our office, for instance, 
the loss ratio has been 9.6 
per cent for not only our own 


head- | 
oe | ver with Mrs. Stock on her 


company but those compan- | 


ies represented by us_ in 


agency capacity.” 


| the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States. | 


Hopps and| 
George C. Stevens, associated 
with the United States offices | 
of the Peal Assurance Com- | 
pany were visitors to the City | 
of San Francisco en route to | 
Southern California, January | 
14. While in San Franciscs | 
they conferred with officers 
of the Board of Fire Under- | 
writers of the Pacific and the | 
Edw. Brown & Sons, general | 
agency, recently appointed 
general agents for the Pear] 
Assurance on the Pacific 
Coast. 


ba - * 


Mrs. Gertrude Stock, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Schuy- 
ler Co., Inc., of Denver, Colo- 
rado, one of the largest gen- 
eral agents in the Mountain | 
territory, was a recent visi- | 
tor to San Francisco. Mrs. 
Stock, who has been in the 
insurance business for many | 
years, came to San Francisco | 
to visit with her mother and 
sister who will return to Den- 


return trip. Mrs. Stock has 
the distinction of being the 
only special agent of the fem- 


| inine sex in the Inter-moun- | 
|tain or Pacific Coast terri- 


tory. While on her way to 
the Pacific Coast city, Mrs. 
Stock visited the home office 
of the Utah Home Fire In- 
surance Company at Salt | 
Lake City, which is repre- | 
sented by her agency. The 
Connecticut Fire, Phoenix of | 
Hartford, Equitable Fire. 
California and New Amster- 
dam Casualty are also repre- 
sented by the organization. 


* * * 


Arthur W. Crump, district 
manager of the American 
Appraisal Company in San 
Francisco, addressed the San 
Francisco Pond of Blue Goose | 
at the regular luncheon meet- | 
ing held Monday. Januarv 16, 
at the San Francisco Com- | 
mercial Club. | 


| 
| 


A proposed amendment to 
the constitution of the Cali- 
fornia Inspection Rating Bu- 
reau, giving the bureau cer- 
tain disciplinary powers, to 
be administered by a disci- 
plinary committee provided 
for by the amendment, was 
defeated by the members at 
the annual meeting of the 
organization held in San 
Francisco. Although the 
measure was defeated, the 
feeling that such an amend- 


| ment mgiht be advisable has 


been expressed and another 
along similar lines will be 
drafted and presented for the 
vote of the members by the 
governing committee. 

The members also voted 
for the re-election of the 
Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company on _ the 
governing committee, the last 
term of two years having ex- 
pired and made the re-elec- 
tion necessary. The Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Cor- 
poration and the lLumber- 


| men’s Mutual Casualty, whose 


terms as members of the 


| classification and rating com- 


mittee also expired were also 


| re-elected. The State Insur- 


ance Department and_ the 
State Fund are members of 
both committees. Other than 
those already mentioned, oth- 
er members of the classifica- 
tion and rating committee 
are: The Travelers, Pacific 
Employers and the California 


Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change. 
oa ~ ca 
Harry Pinkham, pioneer 
|}marine underwriter of San 


Francisco and one of the most 
popular, died as a result of 
a heart attack on the morn- 
ing of January 13. He had 


| been ill for the past twelve 


days. The passing of Mr. 
Pinkham brings to close a 
most active career, which 
continued since he was a 
youth until his passing at 
the age of sixty-one years. 
He is well known and very 
popular among marine men 
throughout the country as he 
has been a member of the 
fraternity for the past forty- 
five years. 
+ * * 


J. L. “Jerry” Seawell, pop- 
ular local agent of Roseville, 
Calif.. and a member of the 
California Senate has been 
appointed chairman of the in- 
surance committee of that 
governing body. 
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Tokio Marine and Fire 
Ins. Co. Examined 


Condition of U. S. Branch as 
of June 30, 1932, Re- 
ported by N. Y. 
Department 


The Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 
has made an 
into the condition and affairs 
of the United States Branch 
of the Tokio Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company, Ltd., of 
Tokio, Japan, as of June 30, 
1932. 

The United States Branch 
of this company consists of 
a marine department and a 
fire department. Appleton 
& Cox, Inc., of New York, is 
the general agent and attor- 
ney-in-fact for the marine 
department. Johnson & Hig- 
gins, Inc., of New York, is 
the general manager of the 
fire department, whose ef- 
forts are devoted principally 


to financial matters. The 
business of the fire depart- 
ment is under the direct 
supervision of Joseph A. 
Kelsey, general agent, under 
contract with Johnson & 
Higgins, Inc. 





examination | 


Under the general form of | 


statement, the 
shows that the 
Branch 
had total 
$12,447,292. 
$6,905,506 represents 
book value of bonds held, and 
$5,113,696 represents 


United States 
June 30, 1932 


as of 


examination | 


admitted assets of | 
Of this amount | 
the | 


the} 


book value of stocks, making | 


a total of $12,019,202. 
this figure the department 


From | 


deducted $2,386,922 as assets | 


not admitted. Deposits in 


United States trust com-| 
panies and banks amounted 
to $2,653,733. Not admitted 
by the examiners are de- 
posits of $10,797 in the hands 
of foreign bankers. Agents’ 
balances representing busi- 
ness written subsequent to 





April 1, 1932 amounted to 
$391,463. 
Of the liabilities as of 


1932, 


June 30, unearned 
premiums amounting to $1,- 
915,118 constitutes the larg- 
est item. Under unpaid 
losses are $548,634. The lia- | 
bilities total $2,596,610 and 
the surplus over all liabilities | 
amounts to $9,450,682. This | 
figure, plus the statutory de- 
posit of $400,000, gives the 
Tokio’s United States| 
Branch a surplus to policy- 
holders of $9,850,682. 

Total income for the eight- 
een months ending June 30, 
1932 is shown by the exam- 
ination to amount to $5,107,- 
673, while total disburse- 
ments amount to $4,144,642. 

An analysis of remittances 
from and to the home office | 
for eighteen months ending 
June 30, 1932 discloses that 
$1,012,670 was received from 
the home office, while $396,- | 
138 was remitted to the home 
office. 

The 
ulation 


following is a recapit- 
of the underwriting | 


Gain from underwriting...... 
Loss from investments........ 
Loss from miscelianeous...... 


Gain ‘ 
from remittances.... 


Gain 
Net gain in Surplus. 


Surplus on December 31, 


Surplus on June 30, 1932...... 


Increase 


Ohio Fire Marshal Makes | 
Record 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 17— 
The annual report of State 
Fire Marshal Frank G. 
Henry shows that in 1932 the 
office of fire marshal secured 
76 convictions for arson and 
kindred crimes—a record for 
the past twelve years. 

During 1932, the marshal 
and his assistants investi- 
gated 1353 fires, and 238 
persons were prosecuted as a 
result of these investigations. 
On January 1, 1933, there 
were 28 indictments pending, 
and 30 cases were ready to 
be presented to 1933 grand 
juries. 

The record in the investi- 
gation and other branches 
was made despite the fact 
that the cost of operating the 
division was $8,377 less than 
during 1931 and $36,495 less 
than in 1930. The travel ex- 
pense of the state fire mar- | 
shal for the year amounted | 
to $223.18. | C 














and investment results of the | 
transactions of the company’s | 
United States Branch for a 
period of five and one-half | 
years ending June 30, 1932: | 
The examination was 
signed by examiner William | 
G. Mohr of the New York | 
Insurance Department. 


Arkansas Fire Record 
Improves 


LITTLE Rock, ARK.—Prop- 
erty fire loss in Arkansas 
during 1932 amounted to $5,- 
413,135 compared to $6,311,- 
030 in 1931 and $7,945,690 in 
1930, according to the annual 
report of H. B. Savage, chief 
of the Division of Conserva- 
tion of the Arkansas Fire 
Prevention Bureau. The 
number of fatalities last 
year was 66, against 80 in 
1931. 

The fire loss in December 
was $1,118,950, about one- 
fifth the total for the year, 
and the total casualties were 
54 of which 11 were fatal. 





Best in Several Years 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 2, 
—Birmingham’s fire loss rec- 
ord for 1932 was the best in 
several years, not exceeding 
core 000, according to Fire 


hief J. L. Akin. The loss 
for the previous year was 
$800,021.17. The largest loss 


| for 1932 occurred when the 
Concrete Steel Company 
plant burned with an adjust- 
ed damage of $52,665.04. 





Fire Loss Decreases 
DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 9—Fire 


| losses in Dallas for 1932 to- 


$ 785,133.71 








$ 131,191. 42 
31,151.55 162,542.97 
- $. , 822,790.7: 74 
3,867,471.73 
$4, oe 262. 47 
$4,960,419.54 
9,450,682.01 





$4,490,262.47 





taled $1,070,000, a decrease 
of some $200,000, as com- 
pared to 1931. The work of 


| the district attorney’s office 


in running down and prose- 
cuting arsonists is credited 
with the reduction in the 
losses. The losses for 1932 
were the lowest since 1921. 
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L New Jersey News and Comment | 


Through the collapse of the 
Lexington Surety and Indem- 


nity Company, New York, 
over 100 persons, who are 
free from imprisonment in 


the Bergen County jail on 
bail supplied by the defunct 
company, have been ordered 
to appear at court and post 
other and acceptable bonds. 
Each defendant will be re- 
quired to file new property 
and surety bail to replace the 
practically worthless Lexing- 
ton security. The total value 
posted in Bergen County by 
the bankrupt concern is esti- 
mated by the county agent, 
E. F. Corriston, to be about 
$300,000. He declares that 
the county will not lose any 
money by reason of the fail- 
ure although, in many quar- 
ters, such a result is con- 
sidered as doubtful. 


* 


Moonachie Council is_ in- 
cluded the names of five fire- 





men who rated 100 per cent | 
as to duties performed. 


* * 


Statistics often make | 
rather dry reading, but later 
on they are likely to be con- 
nected with more startling 
and unpleasant information— 
such, for instance, as that 
some municipalities in Ber- 
gen County are so financially 
embarrassed as to be unable 
to pay, with any degree of 
promptness, their firemen, 
policemen, school treachers 
and other public employees. 
The recently published fig- 
ures from the office of the 
State Department of Munici- | 
pal Accounts shows that in | 
five years there has been an 
increase of forty-one millions 
of dollars in the debt of Ber- 
gen County. This gives an 
indication of the tremendous 


| load piled on the taxpayers 
In the annual report of the | 


during that short period. It 
further discloses the vital 


| need for economy. 








Second Dividend to 
Creditors 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17— An- 
nouncement of a second cash 
dividend to creditors of the 
defunct Marquette National 
Fire Insurance Company of 
Chicago was made last week 
by Alvin S. Keys of Spring- 
field, receiver. The dividend 
was for 10 per cent and will 
approximate $100,000. The 
first dividend, which was paid 
in April of 1931, was for 15 
per cent. Several items, in- 
cluding some litigation, re- 
main to be disposed of before 
the company’s affairs can be 
wound up. There is not much 
likelihood of another dividend 
to creditors. 





Ins. Exchange Incorporates 


The Amarillo, Texas, In- 
surance Exchange, organized 
some time ago, has been in- 





corporated for the purpose of | 


gathering and 
business information. Among 
the incorporators 


distributing | 


are Rolla | 


V. Cartwright, Francher Up- | 
shaw and George S. Williams. | 
| prevention in Arkansas, ac- 





Course in Adjustments 


Prentiss B. Reed, vice- 
president of Wagner & Glid- 
den, Inc., will give a course 
in adjustment of fire losses at 
the spring session of Colum- 
bia University. 
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| cording to advice received 


Even Beter than in 1931 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17—What is 
probably one of the best per 
capita fire loss records of all 
time was set last year in 
Quincy, Ill., according to its 
fire loss report. The total for 
the year was only $11,000 in 
a town of 39,000 population, 
which is per capita loss of 
28 cents. This compares to 
the 1931 loss of $29,000 which 
was equal to 74 cents per 
capita. 





Reviews 1932 


John Gannaway, Warren, 














Ark., insurance man, talked 
recently to the Warren Ro- 
tary Club, on the subject, 
“The Year 1932.” Mr. Ganna- 
way stated that the low of 
the depression was reached in 
June of this year and since 
that time business had been 
on the upturn. 





Fire Prevention Award 


PINE BLUFF, ARK., Jan, 9— 
Pine Bluff won first place in 
the annual contest for fire 





from T. Alfred Fleming, 
chairman of the committee 
on fire prevention of the 
National Fire Protection as- 
sociation with offices in New 
York. Fort Smith took sec- 


| ond place. 








Use LEAFLETS 
and INCREASE YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Following is a list of leaflets written by Wm. 
T. Nash, originator of Monthly Income In- 
surance, which are being continuously used 
by companies with remarkable results. 

Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the beginner, can be found in 


the publications issued by The Spectator Company of 
which William T. Nash is the author. 


LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 


BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCB........... veee 10 
BUCK ADAMS’ WILL ....cccccccccccscesecs rere, 
CONFIDENCE IN LIFD INSURANCBE..... — sie 10 
TCOST OF DYING, THB ...cccccccccccccccceces cneoue 25 
SQCOGT OF WORRY 2. ccccccesccccccccccccccscsccess TrerTt 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE INSURANCE?....... 15 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS..... ..10 
FARMER’S INVESTMENT, THE ............+-+: nose eee 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR LIFE INSURANC ‘B... 10 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFD....... ee 10 
GIVING THE BOT A CHANOB, 2. cccrcccccccsceess ‘ 15 
CHARD TIMES .ccccccccccsscccccccccvnccccvsccesescesees 10 
HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A FARMER CARRY? 10 
MOTHER AND SON .......... .10 
NOT JUST NOW  occccccccccccvccccccccccvcccccccseccscecs 10 


ONB BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH L IFE INSUR- 
ANCE 1 
ONE DOCTOR’S EXPER. WITH ENDOWMENT INSURANCE. .10 
ONB FARMER'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE....10 
ONE SALARIED MAN’S EXPER. WITH LIFE INSURANCE. .15 


ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HBR LIFB INS..... 15 
ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 10 
PARTNERS AND LIFE INSURANCE........-.eeeeeeesees 10 
REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE.......... TTT o 
SENSBP OF SELF PRESERVATION, THE......... ° soe 
SOME DON'TS OF LIPE .....cccccccccesscescvccesss 10 
WHAT LIFE INSURANCE MEANS IN DAILY LIFE..... 10 
WIFE'S INSURANCE, THE  .....cccccerccsecscceccersccees 10 
LEAFLETS FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT 
A GREAT FUTURE ... wc cc cccscccccccccsvecessccerseseses 25 
CHARLIE FERRELL'S DEAD BOOK........ scenes ‘ 10 
METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS ....... one vie ar 15 
SERVICE AND ITS REWARD ........ swe een 15 
STORY OF ED REDLICH, THE.........-ceesseseeees 15 


LEAFLETS FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS 


INSURING YOUR INSURANCE ........ ; ..10 
JOHN APPLEGATE'S INSURANCE ......ee.-+ee05 eee 10 
LOT OF MONBY, A .nwcccccccscccceccccsccesccsssesess .10 
ONE WOMAN'S EXPER. WITH A MONTHLY INCOME.. 15 
OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES...........+++.-- vee 
SATISFACTION OF KNOWING, THD... . Tere. 
SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVE ......... TT TTC R TTT TT TT... . 
WHEN SUCCESS IS A FAILU ab osercardavvcesvesevectsees 10 


CONSERVATION weer fe TO REDUCE LAP- 
N 


AT THE END OF THE ROAD.............. , ..10 
*BEST PROPERTY YOU OWN............. a eee 
DON’T THROW AWAY THE LIFBRBOAT....... nase 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH LIFE INSURANCE...... ct 10 
GIVING YOURSELF A CHANCE .............. CONS 
HOW HOPES ARE SHATTERED........ FiOS TM 
SOME DON'TS OF LIFE ............. - uke chee 
A WIDOW'S AWAKENING ........... FR ROME 
WHAT HARRY DIDN'T ............. canna sme 
WHY WP DON’T LIVE FOREVER.............0.cesseeeeees 10 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LOANS 
Cg a errr eer 10 
BORROWING ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE...........+-+0+: 10 
HAVE YOU A LOAN ON YOUR LIFE INSU SRANGE Reaae ouuon 10 
SHOOTING YOUR POLICY TO PIECES..........+see+eeeee: 10 
LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
NE DA. accssakecnimsanenins ean ean gaa 
SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING...... a 10 
3 a Sere absent . 25 
WHAT HARRY DIDN'T (20.0200. APRN 


*Latest leaflets. 
¢+An income tax leaflet revised to include the 1928 law. 

Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in pote from ten 
to twenty-five cents each, amount to $6. Send us $4, and we 
will mail you sample copies of all 55 of the Nash leaflets conve- 
nienty packed in a carrying case for easy reference. Ask for 
circuars giving prices in quantities. We will also mail you on 
application a 82 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The Business 
Builder’s Service. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Premiums of U.S. 
F.&G.$30,473,468 


President Davis Makes 





Annual Report to 
Stockholders 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 16—Gross 


premiums on business writ- 
ten during 1932 by the 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company amounted 
to $32,433,728 and the net 
premium income after rein- | 
surance was $30,473,468, 
President E. Asbury Davis 
reported at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting today. 
Income from other sources | 


totaled $1,543,986, making 
total income for the year 
$32,017,454. 

Taxes for the year were 


$912,310, a decrease of $336,- 
594 from 1931. 

Losses and adjusting ex- 
penses paid during the year 
amounted to $25,660,911, and | 
the loss for the year’s opera- 
tions was $3,198,585. 


Total assets of the com- 
pany as of Dec. 31, 1932, 
were $56,054,940. Reduction 


in overhead, including sal- 
aries, showed a decrease of 
$914,087 compared with 1931, 
and $1,340,289 lower than 
1930. Based on present sal- 
aries there will be a reduction 
of more than $2,000,000 com- 
pared with the annual pay- 
roll of 1930. 


President Davis reported 
in addition that the _ book | 
value of bonds and stocks 


was $25,060,837 and $12,358,- | 
600 respectively, a total of | 
$37,419,437. A reserve for 
depreciation of $2,213,271 
against this has been set up, 
representing the difference 
between book values and val- | 
uations fixed by the National | 
Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

The company has also set 
up a voluntary additional re- 
serve of $1,000,000 against | 


security depreciation. 
Surplus was shown to be 
$8,469,413 with capital of | 
2,000,000 ($2 par). 
President Davis in his re- 
port said in part: 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





| by the Union 


Ancillary Receivers 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 17 
—In circuit court here R. 
Tyler Goodwin of Montgom- 
ery and Whit Windham of 
Birmingham were appointed 
ancillary receivers for Ala- 
bama of the Union Indemnity 
Company of New Orleans. 
The receivers have made bond 


and taken over the $50,000 in 


securities deposited with the 


| state insurance department. 


Persons in the state having 
claims against the company 
have been asked to file them 
at once. Charles C. Greer, 
superintendent of insurance, 
has advised all those insured 
Indemnity to 
obtain coverage elsewhere. 








“The continued business 
depression is reflected in the 
decreased premiums received 
not only by this company but 


| by practically all insurance 


companies. 

“In addition to a decline in 
premium volume, casualty 
and surety companies in- 
curred severe losses, notably 
in workmen’s compensation, 
automobile and in_ several 
forms of bank business. 

“On bank depository busi- 
ness your company sustained 
comparatively few losses re- 
ported late in 1931. 

“Our writings of depository 
bond business have been heav- 
ily curtailed and little new 
business of this class is being 
accepted. 


“We made a material re- | 


duction in our volume of 
workmen’s compensation last 
year and will further reduce 
it this year. 

“We have a competent or- 
ganization handling the mort- 
gage guaranty situation and 
in the face of the unprece- 


dented real estate situation | 


throughout the country we 
succeeded in 
liability on this business 
about 15 per cent during the 
year, which makes a total re- 


duction of over one-third of | 


the original liability. In ad- 
dition, we are carrying a spe- 
cial reserve of $2,625,000. 
No new mortgage guaranty 
business has been written by 
this company for over four 
years. 


reducing our | 


N 


| Annual Statement of 
Fidelity & Deposit 





Net Premiums for 
1932 $10,253,823 


The Fidelity and Deposit 
|Company of Maryland for the 
| year 1932 sustained a net loss 
from operations of $268,261, 
according to annual eport is- 
sued to the stockholders by 
President Charles R. Miller. 
Net premiums received 
| from all lines of business 
| amounted to $10,253,823, as 
| compared with $11,380,856 in 
| 1931, making a decrease of 
| $1,127,032, or 9.9 per cent. 
| The company’s underwrit- 
| 








ing loss for the year was 
$1,352,053, being the differ- 
|ence between its income of 
| $5,424,340, after acquisition 
'and administration expenses 
| and taxes, and its net losses 
lof $6,776,394 incurred on 
| policies. 

Surplus and un divided 
| profits, based on market valu- 
| ations as of December 31, 
| 1932, stood at $2,092,054. Sur- 
plus at the beginning of the 
|year, based on convention 
values, was $3,203,629. The 
market valuations used by the 
company at the end of 1932 
| was $2,607,000 less than the 
convention values, so that if 
the company had made its 
statement to the stockholders 





ACCIDENT—BONDING —MISCELLANEOUS 








upon convention values, as | 


Commissioners, the surplus 
would have stood at $4,699,- 


The balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31 showed total as- 
sets, including $1,089,015 
cash in bank, of $17,995,794, 
based on market valuations 
of securities, which compares 
with $24,393,801 reported at 
| the end of 1931. 

In his statement to stock- 
holders Mr. 





permitted by the Insurance | 


'ence Indemnity 


Miller revealed | 
that because of the heavy | 


losses incurred last year, he | 


had concluded not to recom- 
mend to the board of directors 


the payment of any dividend protected. 


for the last quarter of 1932, 


but that the consideration of | Public Indemnity 


OS 






Reinsure Public 


Indemnity Risks 


International Reassumes 
All Liability Except 
Bail Bond Sureties 


Speculation in the casualty 
insurance world as to the fu- 
ture of the Public Indemnity 
Company was ended last 
week with the announcement 
that the outstanding liability 
of the company, with the ex- 
ception of its bail bond sure- 
ties, has been reinsured in 
the International Reinsur- 
ance Corporation of Los An- 
geles. It is reported that the 
California company accepted 
as a consideration for the re- 
insurance a premium equal 
to all the assets of the Public 
Indemnity less the unearned 
premium reserve on the bail 
bonds. 

For some time it has been 
said that the Public Indem- 
nity was negotiating for new 
financing and there were also 
reports, at various times, of 
contemplated mergers. 

The statement of Carl M. 
Hansen, president of the In- 
ternational Reinsurance Com- 
pany at the time the trans- 
action was made public, was 
as follows: 

“All policies, outstanding 
as of this date, of the Public 
Indemnity Company will im- 
mediately be endorsed by the 
International Reinsurance 


000, Mr. Miller pointed out. Corporation and agencies of 


the Public Indemnity Com- 
pany will be immediately fur- 
nished complete supplies and 
new policies of the Independ- 
Division of 
International Reinsurance 
Corporation. 

“In approving the arrange- 
ment, Commissioner Gough 
of New Jersey made the 
statement that by this rein- 
surance the interest of policy- 
holders of the Public Indem- 
nity Company will be fully 


“All the business of the 
Company 


the dividend be deferred un-| Will hereafter be conducted 
| til after the first quarter of | from the Independence Build- 


1933. 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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Maryland Casualty 
Annual Statement 


Surplus at End of 
Year $4,418,759 





The Maryland Casualty 


Company for 1932 had a net | 


loss from operations of 
$2,381,878 after all expenses 
and taxes, according to an- 
nual report submitted to 
stockholders at their annual 


meeting by President F. 
Highlands Burns. 
Net premiums received by 


the company after reinsur- 
ance costs were $23,665,758, 
as compared with $27,091,293 
reported for 1931, a decrease 
of $3,425,534, or 12.64 per 
cent. 


Surplus account December | 


31, 1932, stood at $4,418,759, 
as compared with $4,304,811 
at the end of 1931. This was 
an increase of $113,947, all 
of which came as a result of 
transferring $4,000,000 from 
capital account to surplus 
during the year. 

Out of this $4,000,000 the 
company took its loss of $2,- 
371,878, charged off $504,173 
for depreciation in real estate 
and securities, and set up a 
contingency reserve of $1,- 
000,000. 

The balance sheet shows 
total assets of $39,459,783, of 
which $1,980,516 was in cash, 
compared with $40,466,494 at 
the end of 1931. The liabili- 
ties reveal an item of $5,000,- 
000 in bills payable, which 


represent money borrowed in | 


connection with the company’s 
mortgage guaranty business. 
The greater part of this was 
borrowed from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Burns said. 

Stocks and bonds owned by 
the company were valued at 
$27,590,180, as compared with 
$27,597,861 the year before. 
Bonds not in default were 
carried at their 
values; bonds in default and 
stocks at convention values. 

The company reduced ex- 


penses of all kinds during the | 


year, the repot shows. Ex- 


penses of procuring business | 
as against | 
before, | 


were $6,621,262, 
$7,457,325 the year 
and general expenses, includ- 
ing home office, $1,826,720, 
against $2,091,113, making 
total acquisition and adminis- 
trative costs $8,447,983, as 
against $9,548,438 the year 
before, a saving of $1,100,455. 

President Burns _ pointed 
out that paid losses and loss 
expense decreased $1,070,000 
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neral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


! ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4™ 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











in the year; loss reserves de- 
creased $1,409,000; while ex- 
penses other than commis- 
sions decreased $558,000. Sav- 
ings in salaries have been put 
into effect at the rate of 
$1,100,000 per annum, but 
this will not be fully reflected 
until the 1933 statement. 


May Require Bond 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 17 

-Under the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1931, the Alabama 
Public Service Commission 
has authority as 
c. 0. d. shipments and similar 
shipments, to require a fidel- 
ity bond with either personal 


regards | 
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City Employees’ Bonds Re- 
insured 
FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 17— 
With the receipt of word here 
to the effect that the Union 
Indemnity Company, New 
Orleans, had been placed into 
receivership, rebonding of 
several hundred city em- 
ployees of Louisville became 
necessary. Arrangement to 
this effect was made by 
Edward J. Miller & Co. 
The bonds, totaling $550,- 
000, were taken over by the 
Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company. 








surety or with surety by a 
surety company qualified to 
do business in the state, the 
Attorney-General’s office has 
held in an opinion forwarded 
to Hugh White, president of 
the commission. 





NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Automobile 
Plate Glass 
Burglary 


Public 
Liability 
Compensation 


Accident and 
Health Insurance 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 
CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 
SURPLUS 
TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 
$1,831,836 
ASSETS 
$4,286,989 








| 








\ 
FRIENDLY SERVICE’ 


COMPLETE 
BONDING FACILITIES 


Central Agents offer their clients a complete 
Fidelity and Surety bonding service, backed 
by a company of assured dependability. 


Active and able assistance in building bond 
sales are given them by the Home Office. 
Attractive advertising material, the guidance 
of Home Office experts in the solution of 
any difficult bonding problem, and other 
“friendly services” in selling are always 
available to Central Agents, enabling them 
to increase their income from this special line. 


“Centralizing” includes many other produc- 
Let us explain its 


tive “services that sell.” 
full advantages. 


AN 


KANSAS CITY Dennis Hudson, President MISSOURI 


CENTRAL SURETY 


NSURANCE | 
CORPORATION. | 
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AR removed from any desire to 

mystify is the habit this department 
has acquired of using big words. We 
believe we can trace these longitudinous 
outbursts back to an early admiration 
for Henry David Thoreau, who candidly 
admitted a delight in expressing “the 
big thoughts in big words.” Unlike 
Mr. Thoreau, however, we have had 
difficulty in confining our choice words 
exclusively to big thoughts. When our 
attention was drawn to the new Basic 
English some time ago, we were 
tempted to adhere more or less closely 
to that crystal-clear form of expres- 
sion. As time passed the old habit re- 
asserted itself gradually and when last 
week’s column came to mind the flood 
of medical terminology burst all bar- 
riers. - 
* * ad 

HIS habit, we have discovered, may 

lead to somewhat involved explana- 
tions when it obtrudes into one’s every- 
day conversation. We have found that 
certain words not commonly used may 
express a given meaning with a pre- 
ciseness that a multitude of more com- 
mon words often fail to achieve. A 
few days ago we were having luncheon 
in a neighborhood sea food restaurant, 
aptly named (by R.R.W.) “The West 
Philadelphia Fish and Game Club,” 
when the waitress at our table began 
a most impertinent conversation by de- 
manding why we did not talk more. 
We found it rather difficult, confronted 
in such a formidable way by this blonde 
creature, to explain just why we should 
not be interested in talking to her, so 
we glibly replied that we were pos- 
sessed of inhibitions. 

> 7 i 

HIS apparently satisfied the young 

lady and we were complimenting our- 
self on handling the situation so 
adroitly. Next day, however, she 
wanted to know how to spell “that 
funny word.” It seemed that she had 
been unable to find it in the dictionary. 
We obliged by spelling it out on a slip 
of paper which she carried away for 
another trip to the word book. This 
time she came back and announced that 
it meant “fear of something.” “What 
did we fear?” “Was it something like 
going up in an airplane?” This twist 
to the situation caught us by surprise, 
because we always were weak on ab- 
solutely literal meanings, so we agreed 
that her comparison might apply, es- 
pecially if the person in question were 
made dizzy by looking out of a third- 
story window. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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| 


b remium collections 
have never been worse is the story 
an inquirer gets in many New York 
offices. The credit situation, it is said, 
is as tight as a drum. One custom 
which has practically disappeared is 
advance payment of premiums which 
many large agencies in the past have 
regarded as a suitable service to 
policyholders. The practice has cost 
some agencies a pretty penny in re- 
cent months, however, and it has also 
led to the growth of the “free insur- 
ance” evil. Many “not taken” policies 
have found their way back to the 
agents’ hands after the premiums 
have been paid. There does not ap- 
pear, as yet, to be any redress for 
agents who are jobbed in this fashion. 
Companies are also shortening the 
check-rein on the agents. Many of 
them are demanding all balances at 
the end of 60, rather than 90 
days. In the matter of new agency 
appointments, companies are inter- 
ested chiefly in credit reputations. 
Producers with questionable records 
on premium payments are not wanted 
by the conservative companies. 


* * * 


The Union Indemnity 


failure may serve to antagonize the 
credit situation, it is believed. So far, 
payments have been slow because 
cash is scarce, but the collapse of a 
big company like the Union Indem- 
nity adds the loss of confidence ele- 
ment to the situation. Nervous policy- 
holders and, in turn, nervous agents, 
are inclined to withhold premium pay- 
ments until the very last possible 
moment. 


* * * 


Sputing of the 








Union Indemnity, reports from vari- 
ous parts of the country indicate that 
agents have been able to protect their 


PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


clients pretty thoroughly by binding 
Union Indemnity business in other 
companies. How much of this busi- 
ness will be permanently rewritten 
and retained is questionable as the 
general loss ratio of the Union In- 
demnity is not a favorable one. It 
appears that the surety business of 
the Union, particularly, is not attrac- 
tive to other carriers. Most under- 
writers take the position, however, 
that in the interests of stock casualty 
insurance generally, it is incumbent 
on all companies to do what they can 
to give immediate protection to Union 
Indemnity policyholders. It has, in- 
deed, been questioned if the compa- 
nies were wise in letting such a large 
company as the Union Indemnity go 
into receivership. On the other hand, 
there is a school of thought which 
holds that under the circumstances it 
was best to let things take their natu- 


ral course. 
* * ok 


o™ of the sidelights 


to the affair which has caused some 
amusement is the memory of Federal 
Judge Clark, some months ago, an- 
nouncing that only bail bonds written 
in the Union Indemnity Company 
would be acceptable in Federal courts 
in the State of New Jersey. 


* * * 


Kenneth H. Wood, 


assistant manager of the New York 
office of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, and Albert 
J. Rowland, manager of the Brooklyn 
office, have both rounded out a quarter 
of a century’s service with the com- 
pany and were feted at the Union 
League club recently. Vice-President 
Alonzo Gore Oakley and Manager 
Edward R. Lewis made suitable pres- 
entations on behalf of office asso- 
ciates. 
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General Indem. Issues New 
Publication on Forgery 


Insurance 
The General Indemnity 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 


issued last week the first edi- 
tion of a new publication de- 
signed to be of particular 
interest to insurance agents 
and brokers. Nameless, but 
offering an award of $100 to 
the member of the insurance 
fraternity who submits the 
most suitable title for it, this 
first edition gives some out- 
standing facts about the Gen- 
eral Indemnity, a subsidiary 
of the International Re-In- 
surance Corp. of Los Angeles. 

As the company specializes 
in forgery insurance, sub- 
sequent issues of the new 
paper will deal chiefly with 
this specialty. The recita- 
tion of forgery losses re- 
ceived by the company’s claim 
department will explain the 
need for forgery insurance 
and at the same time will 
contain a great deal of the 
“crime-story” element. The 
elements of insurance sales- 
manship will be advanced by 
the new paper, which, it is 
hoped, will be helpful, infor- 
mative and not without hu- 
mor and personal appeal. 

Suggestions in the chris- 
tening contest must be sub- 
mitted before February 15, 
and the winning contribution 
will appear as the title of the 
next issue of the paper in 
February. As the General 
Indemnity is familiarly 
known as the “G.I.C.”, the 
company hopes that the win- 
ning title will contain these 
initials. 





A. & H. Sales Conference 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 9— 
The first of a series of sales 
conferences to be given dur- 
ing the current year by the 
Accident and Health Club of 
San Francisco will be held 
Feb. 9, at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel in that city. The meet- 
ing, which will be opened at 
2 P. M. and will close at 5 
P. M., is for the purpose of 
stimulating interest among 
brokers and agents in this 
line of business and to discuss 
new phases of underwriting. 

T. W. Budlong of the Com- 
mercial Casualty and A. E. 
Kraus of the Continental 
Casualty, California Agenies, 
Inc., are co-chairmen in 
charge of the conference. 
W. B. Burge of the Ocean 
Accident, also of San Fran- 
cisco, is president of the Ac- 
cident and Health Club. 
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Eagle Indemnity Launches 
Boiler and Machinery 
Campaign 
The Eagle Indenmity Co., 
New York, out to “sweeten” 
workmen’s compensation 
lines, by the promotion of 
boiler and machinery covers, 
has brought out some excell- 
ent sales materials on the 
line for agents. A dynam- 
ically illustrated folder, en- 
titled “Whistle, I hear you 
call,” has been sent to its 
field representatives. The 


whistle is, of course, the fac- | 


tory whistle. It should do a 
fine job in selling the agents 
on the profit possibilities for 
this class of business. 

Inside the folder are five 
sample folders for prospects 


International Re. Authorized 
in Arkansas 

LITTLE Rock, ARK. — The 
International Reassurance 
Corporation, a Delaware cor- 
poration with general offices 
in Los Angeles, Cal., was 
authorized by the state In- 
surance department to oper- 
ate in the state as a miscel- 
laneous, casualty, fidelity and 
surety company, A. D. Dula- 
ney, state insurance commis- 
sioner, has announced. 











covering the following spe- 
cific insurances: heating boil- 
ers, power boilers, electric 
machinery, turbine insurance 
and engine damage. _A sixth 
partition contains an ‘order 
form and business reply card 
for the convenience of agents. 
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What Some Agents Have 
Done 


Production Manager 
Thomas L. Bean of the Royal 
Indemnity Co. in a New 
Year’s message to agents of 
the company says: 

“Combatting thoughts 
along improper lines was our 
chief production problem in 
the year just closed. Agents 
everywhere were _ asking, 
‘Why try to sell in these 
times? It’s a waste of effort.’ 
And it was, with THEM. 

“But the fellows who didn’t 
permit themselves to get into 
that mental rut closed 1932 
with more business than they 
wrote in 1931. We had 
ELEVEN general agents to 
make such a record.” 



























Fidelity and 

Surety Bonds, 
Burglary, 
Robbery, 

Forgery, Plate 





Glass, Automo- 
bile and other 
Casualty Lines. 


gents desiring to give their clients suretyship and 
casualty insurance issued by companies with long ex- 
perience, a helpful and sound underwriting policy, 
nation-wide facilities and a reputation for prompt 
settlement of claims are invited to communicate with 
our Home Office or any of our 40 Branches located in 


principal cities for convenience. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
of New York 


Organized 1884 


New York City 


Unexcelled Service Helps Agents to Win Business. 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office: 


80 John Street 
New York City 

















Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Major Cavanaugh on 
Tour For Index Bureau 


Claies Goaters To Bu Sted 


lished in Key Cities Through- | 


out the Country 


William P. Cavanaugh, 
manager of the claim depart- 
ment of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, left New York 
City last Thursday for a sur- 
vey of fraudulent claim con- 
ditions in four western terri- 
tories. He spoke on the sub- 
ject in Kansas City, Mo., on 
Friday evening, and subse- 
quently conferred with com- 
pany representatives and the 
authorities who are fighting 
claim frauds. 
with 


against 

In connection 
nation-wide plan of the Na- 
tional Bureau to establish 
claim index bureaus in key 
cities throughout the United 
States, Mr. Cavanaugh will 
visit Minneapolis for a con- 
ference with local claims men 
and others interested. Later 
in St. Louis he is to confer 
with public utility, railroad 
and other interests about the 
progress of the St. Louis am- 
bulance-chasing investigation 
and the year’s accomplish- 


ments of the St. Louis Index | 


Bureau. Oklahoma City, 


where an index bureau is in| 
operation, will be visited be- | 
fore he returns to New York. | 


In connection with St. 


Louis, Mr. Cavanuagh before | 
his departure received a Te- | 
port from Mrs. E. E. Barnes, | 


manager. This shows that 


12,247 claims were recorded, | 
analyzed, and indexed for the 


casualty companies in the 
bureau during 1932. 


embraced demands reported 


by 20 large companies in the | 
states of Missouri, southern | 
Arkansas and Kan- | 
It does not | 
made | 


Illinois, 
sas, in all lines. 
include those claims 
against self-insuring trans- 
portation, 


insurance organizations 
which have not yet become 
members. 

In St. 


Louis alone it is 


shown that the records of the | 
the | 


authorities in arresting, in- | 


Index Bureau assisted 
dicting, and convicting more 
than 30 persons in the last 
year. Among these were 
seven doctors, six lawyers 
and 17 men and women, all 
of whom were charged with 
fraud or attempted fraud on 
insurance companies. In some 
severe. 
bureau 
cross-in- 


sentences were 
All claims in the 

are indexed and 

dexed under names, addresses, 


cases 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


the | 


| surance 


These | 


manufacturing, | 
and utility companies, nor by | 


| time he 


| Companies Withdrawn from | "Outage Insurance" 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 17—Only 
fourteen companies were li- 
censed to do _ business in 
| Maryland during 1932 while 
thirty-three voluntarily with- 
drew 
during the same period, ac- 
cording to figures of the state 
commissioner’s 


insurance 
office. 


The stock fire companies 


| 


| 


| 


from writing business | 


withdrawing during the year | 


Insurance Co., 
New York City; American 
Merchant Marine Insurance 
Co., New York City; Eagle 
Fire Co. of New York, New 
York City; Guaranty Fire In- 
surance Co. of Providence, 
Providence, R. I.; Merchants 
and Manufacturers Fire In- 
surance Co., New York City; 
Mohawk Fire Insurance Co., 
New York City; United 
States Merchants and Ship- 
pers Insurance Co., New 


York City. 


were: Aero 


Mutual Companies — Na- | 


tional Implement Mutual In- 
surance Co., Owatonna, 
Minn.; National Mutual As- 
Co., 


Standard Mutual Fire Insur- | 


|ance Company, Philadelphia. 

Reciprocals—Utilities 
demnity Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 








Some of the results of this 
system were very interesting 
in that the record shows in- 
dividuals who want to make 
a living by defrauding com- 
panies by automobile acci- 
dents that never happened, 
by staged falls or flops in de- 
partment stores, hotels, and 
theatres or by systematized 
accidents in street railways, 
bus lines, and on sidewalks, 
suffered a severe depression. 
The list includes persons, like 
one negro who had 26 distinct 
claims recorded against com- 
panies in two years’ time, 
down to husbands and wives 
who have had no more than 
four or five. The negro when 
questioned admitted at the 
was tried and sen- 
tenced to prison for a long 
term, that he had pressed 300 
claims against companies in 
seven years. 

There was another case of 


| a hospital orderly who had 


something like 26 claims 
against the companies in two 
years. 

The doctors whose names 
appeared in the Index Bureau 
were alleged to have assisted 
or to have promoted fraudu- 
lent demands by assisting to 
frame accidents and exag- 
gerate physical 


| 


In- | reduction of business. 


| contracting risks, 
nature, doctors and lawyers. plants, dredges, drawbridges, 





is New Form of Cover 


Performs Useand Occupancy | 

Function For Boiler and 

Machinery Damage 

Outage insurance, a new 
form of coverage for Boiler 
and Machinery risks, has 
been developed by the boiler | 
and machinery department | 
of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. It went into effect | 
January 1. 

The new coverage will sup- 
plement indirect damage in- 
surance already in existence 
and is to be added to boiler | 
or machinery direct damage 
policies. It provides for the | 
payment of a predetermined 
amount per hour, selected by 
the assured as a means for | 
reimbursement for loss for | 
each hour during which the | 
functions of an insured object | 
are prevented on account of 
an accident. 

In many ways the new| 
form is similar to use and oc- 
cupancy insurance. It differs 


Philadelphia; | mainly in that the payment 


under the contract is not de- 
pendent upon prevention or 
Such 
risks as schools, apartment 
buildings, office buildings, 
irrigation 


and conveying operations are 
typical outage insurance 
risks. In each of these an ac- 
cident resulting in damage to 
mechanical equipment may 
increase operating expenses 
or other losses which are not 
reflected in prevention or re- 
duction of business. 

For example, an accident 
may happen in a power plant, 
normally producing its own | 
power, damaging the equip- 
ment and thereby preventing 
the generation of power. 
However, the plant may be 
equipped with an emergency 
connection with an outside 
public utility and may con- 
tinue to operate under out- | 
side power. In such a case an 
increase in the cost of power | 
which might result could be 
adequately provided for. 

The new coverage is to be 
an object basis, with an “ob- 
ject” limit for each piece in- 
sured. 
forded on an hourly basis and 
payment of indemnity 





ing from accident, which will 


mean prevention of the func- | 
tions of the object, regardless | 
| of 


prevention of business. 
There will be no waiting peri- 
ods and coverage will start 


conditions. | from the time of the accident. 


| the next 48 hours. 


| $760,000. 


Indemnity will be af- | 


will | 
depend only on outage result- | 


Reinsure Public 
Indemnity Risks 


(Continued from page 32) 


ing, Philadelphia; all records 
will be moved there within 
In the 
meantime, agents and brok- 
ers and policyholders of the 
company can rest assured 100 
per cent that everything to 
protect their interest has 
been done and will be done in 
the future. 

“The consolidation will not 
affect the capital structure of 
the Internatonal Reinsurance 
Corporation in that all assets 
taken over from the Public 
Indemnity Company will be 
placed in reserves in the 
statement of the Interna- 
tional Reinsurance.” 

The Public Indemnity Com- 
pany was an offspring of the 
Public Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and was organized in 
1929. It had a capital of 
During the course 
of its career it took over the 
Georgia Casualty Company 
and the Hudson Casualty In- 
surance Company. A. L. 
Johnston, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Independence 
Indemnity Company was 
president, and Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, chairman of the 
board. 

It is announced at the home 
office of the Independence In- 
demnity in Philadelphia that 
there will be no change in the 
staff of the Independence 
Indemnity underwriters be- 
cause of the consolidation, 
but that a number of the im- 
portant departmental man- 
agers of the Public Indem- 
nity will be added to the In- 
dependence Division staff. 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 17—The 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company announces the ap- 
pointment of A. W. Mattison 
as general agent at Albany, 
New York. 





CASUALTY CLAIM MAN 


Desires connection with 
reliable company. Fifteen 
years’ experience in home 
office and field. Well 
qualified for position with 
large responsibility. Un- 
der middle age. Well ac- 
quainted throughout 
South, Middle-West and 
West. 

Address The Spectator, Box 


70-A, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
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